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Dialogue for Lent 


The Soul: 


Lord Jesus, Thou art going forth 
For me Thy life to offer; 
For me, a sinner from my birth 
Who caused all Thou must suffer. 
So be it, then, 
Thou Hope of men; 
Thee I shall follow weeping, 
Tears flowing free 
Thy pain to see, 
Watch o’er Thy sorrows keeping. 


Jesus: 


O Soul, attend thou and behold 
The fruit of thy transgression! 
My portion is the curse of old 
And for man’s sin My Passion. 
Now comes the night 
Of sin’s dread might, 
Man’s guilt I here am bearing. 
Oh, weigh it, Soul; 
I make thee whole, 
No need now of despairing. 


The Soul: 


Tis I, Lord Jesus, I confess 
Who should have borne sin’s wages 
And lost the peace of heavenly bliss 
Through everlasting ages. 
Instead ’tis Thou 
Who goest now 


My punishment to carry. 
Thy death and blood 
Lead me to God, 

By grace I there may tarry. 


Jesus: 


O Soul, I take upon Me now 
The pain thou shouldst have 
suffered. 
Behold, with grace I thee endow, 
Grace freely to thee offered. 
The curse I choose 
That thou mightst lose 
Sin’s curse and guilt forever. 
My gift of love 
From heaven above 
Will give thee blessing ever. 


The Soul: 


What can I for such love divine 
To Thee, Lord Jesus, render? 
No merit has this heart of mine; 
Yet while I live, I'll tender 
Myself alone, 
And all I own, 

In love to serve before Thee; 
Then when time’s past, 
Take me at last 

To Thy blest home in glory. 


( 
=> 


Nachtenhoefer-Omeis 
Tr. W. G. Polack 
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MISSIONARY’S WIFE DESCRIBES NIGHT RIDE 
‘0 HAVANA CLINIC DURING CUBAN REVOLT 


Excerpts from a letter by Mrs. Gruell, wife of Missionary 
Eugene F. Gruell, Havana, Cuba, written Jan. 7 to her 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. Paul M. Bretscher, St. Louis, Mo. 


It's been quite an exciting time. 
ristmas was quiet. Subdued celebra- 
ns were due to people’s concern over 
atives in areas where fighting was 
ing place, as well as to their protest 
uinst Batista’s government. 
Everyone expected something to hap- 
a soon, but figured fighting would 
sak out in town. Dec. 31 I was out 
groceries and went shopping for a 
o-week supply, as I usually do. 
New Year’s Eve we had English serv- 
with Communion. A Spanish serv- 
had been scheduled, but only a few 
ne. The next morning at six we were 
lely awakened by a terrible lot of 
ise in our neighbor’s house. People 
o had planned early excursions might 
a bit more considerate, I thought. 
Went to church for our English serv- 
It wasn’t until after the service 
it our Cuban organist arrived — all 
iles —and gave us the news that 
tista had left during the night. 
As I drove home after the English 
vice, things still looked fairly normal. 
ocery stores open, as always, holidays 
1 Sunday mornings. Heard people 
re milling all over downtown. We 
yed home and kept radio-tuned. 


All stations broadcast news and mes- 
es to the militia. In town the under- 
yund movement had been strong, ob- 
sly. Guns were issued to thousands 
volunteers (the militia), who took 
2x Camp Colombia, Army Camp at 
yrro Castle, and police stations. 
Student groups took over the presi- 
it’s palace. Mobs raided homes of 
wigs of Batista’s government and 
tied off or destroyed everything. 
ndals began robbing and stealing. 
We were thankful to be in a suburb 
out, though we heard shooting from 
ie to time. Homes and apartments 
government leaders who lived in our 
mer neighborhood were raided. 
Monday, Jan. 5, we visited the An- 
sons, our former neighbors in the 
ntilla. As we drove up, a milk-truck 
ver called to us, “Pull over a ways, 
tiroteo (shooting)!” We quickly 
led into the basement garage’ and 
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ducked. Turned out to be militiamen 
shooting open a lock to enter a deserted 
apartment in the next block. 

This wasn’t our first view of the mili- 
tia, however. By Friday, Jan. 2, all 
people were ordered off the streets. All 
stores closed. At that we were thankful 
to have continued electric, water, and 
telephone service. 


Friday evening our David stumbled 
in the back patio and bumped his head 
on the cement-block wall. Knocked 
himself out cold. I heard a faint 
“Mama” when I stepped out to give the 
dogs their supper. There was David 
hanging weakly onto the wall. 

Got him into the house — head 
bleeding and a half-inch-high bump at 
the temple. Searched for a doctor in 
the neighborhood and found one three 
doors from us. David talked sort of 
confused and kept saying he couldn't 
see clearly. Doctor said we better take 
him to the clinic for X ray. 

This posed a problem — how to get 
all the way across town on a night like 
this. Curfew. Skirmishes here and there 
with a few die-hard policemen of the 
former regime. The whole town swarm- 
ing with militiamen inexperienced with 
guns and rather careless, I might add. 

By now the whole neighborhood was 
aware of our problem. Two women 
stayed with the children so 
I could go with Gene and 
David. A neighbor advised us 
to go to the nearest militia 
headquarters and get a permit 
(safe-conduct paper) to be on 
the streets. 

He went with Gene. A block 
from their destination they 
were stopped by young men, 
rifles in hand, ready to shoot, 
“96th of July” black-and-white 
bands on their arms (“26th of 
July’ was popular name of 
the revolutionary movement — 
date of Fidel Castro’s first 
attempt back in the early 
1950’s). Gene and our neigh- 
bor stated their purpose and 
went on. 
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At headquarters they got a letter per- 
mitting us to be on the streets, plus the 
code numbers 16-23-16 to identify our- 
selves when stopped. On the way back 
they were stopped once or twice, were 
ordered to turn off the headlights and 
to turn on the inside lights to identify 
themselves. The militiamen were cour- 
teous and immediately sent them on. 

As soon as Gene came back, we took 
David to the car. He complained of 
being nauseated; cause for concern, for 
the nausea could be a sign of concus- 
sion. However, his vision was restored, 
and he spoke more connectedly. 


And so our trip began. Two things 
made us apprehensive: the militia, who 
were fine boys but a bit careless with 
those guns, and the possibility of meet- 
ing former policemen or _ vandals. 
Knowing that this was a necessary trip, 
we proceeded with the confidence that 
the Lord would be with us. 

We drove slowly with the inside 
lights on, doors locked, windows half- 
way up. Streets were lit up but almost 
deserted except for an occasional timid 
traveler and militia-filled cars. 

We were careful never to pass mili- 
tiamen without being waved on. Gen- 
erally we were waved right on. 

We left David at the clinic, where 
X rays were taken the next morning. 
It turned out that he had no concus- 
sion. He was discharged with instruc- 
tions to rest three or four days. 


The trip back home caused us some 
concern. As we passed the zoo, four 
militiamen, guns poised, directed us to 

(Continued on page 6) 


s Wena dicee 


David (front row, right) and Gruell family 


News of the Church in the World 


Ice-covered ruins of St. Paul Lutheran School, Chicago 


Chicago Lutheran School 
Destroyed by Fire 


An early-morning fire of undeter- 
mined origin Jan. 5 completely de- 
stroyed the five-room parish school and 
gymnasium-auditorium of St. Paul Lu- 
theran Church, Norwood Park, Chi- 
cago. 

The 170 pupils were to return to 
classes that day after the holidays. No 
injury was reported except for a fire- 
man who suffered frostbite. 

Subzero temperatures hampered the 
firemen’s work and turned the ruined 
structure into an icy specter. 

Damage was estimated at between 
$50,000 and $100,000. The adjoining 
church and teacherage were untouched, 
according to Harold Trautsch, principal 
of St. Paul School. 

Within a week, under the direction 
of Principal Trautsch and the faculty, 
school facilities were set up at the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Children’s Home three 
blocks away. The St.Paul Sunday 
School is also using the home for its 
classes. 

The school records and a_ small 
amount of equipment were salvaged 
from the ruins. Plans are being made 
for building a new school. 


Red China Closes 
Protestant Churches 


All Protestant denominations in Com- 
munist China are being merged into 
a single church body, and the majority 
of local churches are being forced to 
close, according to reports received by 
the China committee of the National 
Council of Churches. 


4 


Typical of the closing of churches 
was the shutdown of all but 12 of 200 
Protestant churches in Shanghai and all 
but four of 65 in Peiping, said Dr. Wal- 
lace C. Merwin, executive secretary of 
the committee. Closed churches are 
being turned over to the government as 
“patriotic gifts,’ he added. 

In addition to churches, the authori- 
ties have taken over Protestant schools, 
hospitals, and other institutions, bring- 
ing about “not so much a persecuted 
church as a captive church.” 

“Today Chinese Protestants are told 
that church division and denominational 
names are ‘vestiges of Western colo- 
nialism aimed to divide and rule,’” 
Dr. Merwin said. “It is also the first 
time that Protestant congregations have 
had to surrender their properties and 
funds on such a large scale.” 


Court Upholds Synagog 
In Zoning Fight 


The Congregation Temple Israel of 
St. Louis won its suit for permission to 
build a synagog and school in suburban 
Creve Coeur. This is the first case ever 
to reach the Missouri Supreme Court 
on the issue of whether zoning restric- 
tions may bar a church or synagog from 
a residential area. 

The court affirmed a decision by 
a county circuit judge, who had de- 
clared void a Creve Coeur city ordi- 
nance which would have prevented con- 
struction of the project. A municipality 
has the right, the upper court ruled, to 
control safety measures in a church 
building but not the location of the 
structure. 


The state zoning law “has granted 
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no authority to cities to prohibit bui 
ing either churches or schools in reé 
dence districts.” 

Separate briefs supporting Tem) 
Israel’s suit had been filed by Ro 
Catholic Archbishop Joseph E. Ritt 
of St. Louis, the Metropolitan Chur 
Federation, and the American Jew 
Congress. | 

Protestant and Catholic groups sé 
they were interested in the constii 
tional aspects of the case because: 
involved “the right of religious bod] 
to acquire and use land for religicl 
purposes free from arbitrary restra’ 
and interference” by government age 
cies. 


7,437 Protestant Pastors 
Oppose Recognizing Chin 


The clergymen’s committee of tf 
Committee of One Million announc3 
that in a nationwide survey 7,437 Pre 
estant ministers opposed United Stat 
recognition of Communist China ai 
its admission to the United Nations.. 

Questionnaires sent out to som 
45,000 pastors brought 8,572 replia 
in which 963 expressed approval a1 
172 no opinion. 

The clergy group said the survey 
designed to counteract a proposal / 
the Fifth World Order study confe 
ence last November, favoring dipl 
matic recognition of Red China by tt 
U.S. and its admission to the UN. 

The Committee of One Million 
a nationwide group which seeks to m: 
bilize public opinion against such actic 
favorable to Peiping. 


Hots 


REV. ALVIN MEISSNER, commi 
sioned Jan. 4 as Synodical Conferene 
missionary to Nigeria, left for his po 
a few days later with his wife, the fo 
mer Dorothy Williams, and thre 
month-old daughter Marcia Lynn. 
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Missionary Glock 
Moves to Okinawa 


Naha, headquarters of a large mili- 
y establishment on Okinawa, early 
; year became the home of Mission- 
Delmar Glock, his wife Jessie Lee, 
1 their children Melanie, Del, Jr., and 
ob. 
[his branch of Synod’s Japan mission 
s opened largely as a result of 
contacts established 
through the Japanese 
Lutheran Hour, which 
was first directed by 
Pastor Glock. Lu- 
theran military person- 
nel on the island also 
called attention to mis- 
sion opportunities. 
During 1958 Mis- 
nary Glock spent one week each 
nth on Okinawa exploring the field. 
‘Since we are the first Lutheran 
ssionaries assigned to work in the 
ukyu Islands,” Mrs. Glock wrote in 
ecent letter, “we ask that you re- 
mber us in your prayers and support 
; work in every way you can. 
‘Our address will be C. P.O., Box 
¥, Naha, Okinawa. We will be 
ypy to hear from fellow Lutherans 
particularly to be told of any pos- 
missionary contacts.” 


elmar and 
ssie Glock 


Lutheran Hour Float 
Wins Division Prize 


for the eighth consecutive year the 
heran Hour float, entered in the 
w Year’s Day Tournament of Roses 
ade by the Southern California Dis- 
t of the Lutheran Laymen’s League, 
n first prize in the religious division. 
The float depicted the story of the 
od Samaritan. The parade theme, 
Jventures in Flowers,” was para- 
ased for the Lutheran Hour float 
“Adventures in Christian Love.” 
Zev. G. C. Schramm, pastor of Em- 
us Lutheran Church in Alhambra, 
if., and First Vice-President of the 
ithern California District of Synod, 
trayed Christ in the float. Clarence 
ling, a member of Synod’s Board 
Directors and a past president of 
Southern California LLL District, 
; the lawyer. 

farry Wendland, another past LLL 
rict president, portrayed the Good 
yaritan, while Rudy Wichman was 
man who fell among thieves. Chet 
neken was the Levite, and Richard 
chcock, the priest. s 
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It was estimated that more than 
1,500,000 persons lined the three-hour 
parade route, while 109 million watched 
the procession on television. 

“Personally,” commented Pastor 
Schramm, “we heard not one deroga- 
tory remark. Rather many were heard 
to say: ‘Beautifully done’; ‘A real mes- 
sage’; ‘Excellently portrayed.’ 

“Perhaps the remarks that meant 
most, as they often do, came from the 
lips of little children who lined the pa- 
rade route — ‘There’s Jesus’; ‘Hi, Jesus’; 
IloOwe Yow, NESwE? ” 


Briefly Told 


Book Award. Dr. Victor S. Mama- 
tey, associate professor of history at 
Florida State University and member 
of Epiphany Lutheran Church, Talla- 
hassee, Fla., was awarded the American 
Historical Association’s annual George 
Louis Beer prize. His The United 
States and East Central Europe, 1914— 
1918: A Study of Wilsonian Diplomacy 
and Propaganda, was judged the year’s 
best book on 20th-century European 
international history. 


New Rank. Rev. Kenneth H. Brei- 
meier and Rev. Arthur M. Vincent 
were installed as associate professors of 
theology at the St.Louis seminary 
Jan. 14. They are the first men on the 
seminary faculty to serve with the rank 
of associate professor. The 42-man 
faculty now also includes 29 professors, 
11 assistant professors, and one in- 
structor. 


Church Colleges Vital. Strong Lu- 
theran colleges help build a strong 
Lutheran Church, Dr. Evald B. Law- 
son, president of Upsala College, East 
Orange, N.J., said in his presidential 
address to the 45th annual meeting of 
the National Lutheran Educational Con- 
ference Jan. 4—6. Organized in 1910, 
the NLEC is said to be the oldest 
inter-Lutheran agency in America. New 
president is Dr. J. W. Ylvisaker, presi- 
dent of Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 
Dr. Martin Neeb, president of Concor- 
dia Senior College, Fort Wayne, was 
elected vice-president. 


1885 Graduate. William E. Wege- 
ner, Oak Park, IIl., 1885 graduate of 
the Addison teachers college, was 95 on 
Feb. 5. Though some other pastors and 
teachers living are older, none are 
known to have graduated so far back. 


Episcopal Bishop. Installed Jan. 14 
at Washington (D.C.) Cathedral as 
presiding bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church for the next 12 years was 
Bishop Arthur C. Lichtenberger, 59- 
year-old son of an Oshkosh, Wis., 
grocer, whose grandfather immigrated 
from Alsace, France, and came to Wis- 
consin in an oxcart. 


Stay Home. The Young Married 
People’s Society of Concordia Lutheran 
Church, Maplewood, Mo., recently had 
a “stay at home and enjoy your family” 
night. Just to make sure of all the 
members being at the “meeting,” a com- 
mittee called the roll by phone. 


LLL float wins first prize in religious division at Pasadena 
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CUBAN REVOLT 


(Continued from page 3) 


stop. Gene gave the code number and 
explained our mission. That was no 
problem, they assured us. They wanted 
us to take a message to their head- 
quarters asking for more bullets. 
I hoped no one would ride with us. 

While one young man wrote out the 
message, Gene talked with the others. 
One, a colored boy, had lived for a 
while in South Carolina and spoke some 
English. They gave us the message and 
the address of their headquarters (near 
our church). They also gave us another 
code number for identification. 

We passed other cars of militiamen 
and were always waved on. A block 
from our goal we were stopped by 
armed guards. We gave the code num- 
ber and proceeded to the center of the 
block, where we were again surrounded. 
We identified ourselves and delivered 
the message. 


When we were about to make a last 
turn toward home, a militiaman asked 
us to take him to his headquarters. 
I had visions of his being someone who 
had no business carrying a gun. 

We felt reassured when two civilians 
appeared from nowhere and talked to 
the man before he got into our car. He 
chatted in a friendly way. At head- 
quarters our passenger got out and 
thanked us. The rest of the trip home 
was uneventful. 


“Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above and cometh down 
from the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness neither shadow of 
turning.” JAMES 1:17. 


GOD THE FATHER 


Much too easily we have con- 
fessed that we believe in God the 
Father, Creator, Protector, Provider, 
Defender. Much too lightly we have 
said that He is the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and also our true 
Father. Over and over again we 
have pledged, “My times are in Thy 
hands.” 

Ezekiel especially is the prophet 
of the hand of the Lord. Always 
he seems to feel the Lord urging 
him on, the Lord holding him fast, 
the Lord’s hand in his life. 


eS SO a ee 


For the most part the Cuban people 
were very sensible and careful. The 
first day, New Year’s Day, there were 
wrecks at almost every corner with 
traffic signals. Batista put these in — 
there had been none in the whole city 
of a million people. Now speeding 
through a red light was considered by 
some the ideal way to demonstrate 
scorn for the fallen dictator. 

Crowds also destroyed every single 
parking meter downtown. It seems 
Batista’s son was getting the revenue 
from these — or so people believed. 

Another target for mob action were 
some of the gambling houses. Batista 
had allowed gambling to flourish here, 
even permitting U.S. underworld char- 
acters to come in. The present govern- 


ment plans to end this scandal. May 
they succeed! 
We were thankful the revolution 


came after and not before my big 
shopping trip Dec. 31. Had bought 10 
loaves of bread—we have a _ brand 
that stays moist for days. When ours 
ran out, I baked 10 loaves, kept five, 
and gave the others to the neighbors 
who had helped us so wonderfully the 
night David was hurt. It was the first 
bread they'd had for several days. So 
my little gifts were appreciated. 
People made up for the lack of 
Christmas decorations by displaying 
flags wherever a flag could conceivably 
be displayed, and by dressing in red 
and black, the revolutionary colors. 


@ Opristian oy ymbols 


In church symbolism the hand of 
the Lord appears in several ways. 
Sometimes it is held horizontally, 
and in it is the whole world and all 
its people; or as in Rodin’s beautiful 
conception of the creation, man and 
woman are springing from the great 
hand of God. 

Again, the hand of God is held 
downward with all its fingers straight, 
a symbol of the fact that God deals 
with us in open-handed fashion, 
withholding nothing. Another time 
the hand of God, as illustrated, is 
raised in the ancient gesture of bene- 
diction, with three fingers held aloft 
to symbolize the Holy Trinity. Some- 
times we even find the hand of God 
held cupped and in it “the souls of 
the righteous.” 

The Maker of us all will surely 
hold fast what He has made. When 
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We had a funny experience Sund] 
morning. We went out of the way! 
few blocks to offer a ride to a fami 
attending our church. Just before 
turned into their street, we were stopp! 
by two armed “26th of July” militi 
men. When we approached these m 
on our way back, they signaled us 
stop and covered us carefully while o: 
asked, “Is that a gun you have in yo 
trunk?” (We have a station wagon 

He kept us covered while Gene 1 
sisted we carried no gun. The oth 
man checked. “A toy pistol!” he sa 
laughing, and then added in Englis 
“This guy’s a joker!” referring to 
partner. We drove on and th 
checked. Sure enough. There Il] 
John’s cap pistol looking very big an 
very real. Needless to say, it rode tf 
rest of the trip under the front seat. . 


Our prayer: that the revolution 
bring Cuba all the wonderful things tf 
people seem to feel so sure it will. Th 
must still be seen! One thing definite 
pointed up the need for our work her 
Constant praise of revolutionary leade( 
and fighters and almost no credit 
thanks to God. God was mentioned | 
passing only once or twice during .« 
those days of 24-hour revolution ne 
speeches, and singing of the Cuban m 
tional anthem. I believe, however, t 
some people did pause to pray —t 
churches looked rather full as we passs 
them on Sunday. 


we strayed, His hands reached out 
for us, but never so effectively as 
when our Lord Jesus stretched out 
His hands on the cross and com- 
mended His soul into the hands of 
His heavenly Father. 

Since then the blessed words, 
“Father, into Thy hands ] commend 
My spirit,” have become the pillow 
prayer of countless Christians. Be- 
fore the coming of Christ it had been 
the evening prayer of Hebrew chil- 
dren, Psalm: 31:5. 

_ When next we confess, “I believe 
in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth,” may it be with 
the assurance that we are safe in His 
almighty hands and that it is His 
hand that is extended over us in 
grace and blessing, guiding us home 
to the life which is everlasting. 

ADALBERT R, KRETZMANN 

| 
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Lust We “Keep”? Lent? 


|BSERVANCE OF LENT in the Chris- 
tian Church Year is very old. The 
of the fourth century saw the ob- 
vance firmly established. By fasting 
_ devotional vigils Christians pre- 
ed for the holy joys of Easter, the 
est Christian festival. 
fhe period of fasting, at first 40 
Irs — supposedly the length of 
‘ist’s stay in the tomb — gradually 
anded to 40 days. Biblical founda- 
1 for this figure was found in the 
day fasts of Christ in the wilderness, 
Moses on Mount Sinai, of Elijah on 
way to Horeb, and of the Ninevites 
response to Jonah’s message of re- 
tance. 
Secause Sunday was always the 
d’s Day, a “little Easter” in joyful 
lembrance of Christ’s resurrection, 
idays were not observed as fast days; 
y are Sundays in Lent, not of Lent. 
s in effect extends the Lenten period 
16 days, beginning on a Wednesday. 


Ash Wednesday 


rhe first day of Lent became known 
“Ash” Wednesday because penitents 
ve to church in sackcloth and sprin- 
1 with ashes, the ancient symbol of 
p sorrow. With the ashes of palms 
sed the previous Palm Sunday, 
sts still mark a cross on the fore- 
ds of worshipers in the Roman 
holic and some Anglican churches. 
the penitential character of the first 
of Lent sounds forth in the ancient 
stle for Ash Wednesday, Joel 
2-19: “Turn ye even to Me with 
your heart, and with fasting and 
1 weeping and with mourning... . 
her the people, sanctify the congre- 
2 ae 
he three days before Ash Wednes- 
were known as Shrovetide, for the 
ple, in preparation for Ash Wednes- 
Mass, came to be “shriven,” that 
o receive absolution from the priest 
r they had confessed their sins. 
Inder Roman Catholic regulations 
Lenten fast is a “strict fast,” which 
yids the use of meat and wine, also 
celebration of weddings, birthdays, 
anniversaries, parties and public 
isements. On Shrove Tuesday some 
he people in Roman Catholic coun- 
;, particularly those of the Latin 
., have one “last fling,’ known as 
lival. 
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Derived from the Latin words 
for “flesh” and “farewell,” carnival 
means “Good-by to meat!” The 
French call this day Mardi gras, “fat 
Tuesday.” The well-known New Or- 
leans revelry and the German Roman 
Catholic Fastnacht are sad commen- 
taries on the unholy holiday spirit that 
has pre-empted a holyday. 


Holy Week 


The first-five Sundays in Lent — 
Invocavit, Reminiscere, Oculi, Laetare, 
Judica — take their names from the 
opening word of the day’s Introit in 
Latin, the church’s language for many 
centuries. 

Holy Week, which begins with Palm 
Sunday (Palmarum: “of the palms”), 
recalls the final events of our Lord’s 
redemptive ministry. During this week 
many churches still hold services; in 
some communities noonday services ac- 
commodate the workaday world. 

The last three days of Holy Week are 
Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Holy 
Saturday. Maundy was coined from 
the Latin word for “commandment” 
(mandatum). “A new commandment 
I give unto you, That ye love one an- 
other,” said Jesus in the Upper Room 
after He had washed the disciples’ feet. 
This “night in which He was betrayed” 
is most widely observed to commemo- 
rate the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 

Good Friday memorializes Christ’s 
crucifixion and death. Tre Ore (three- 
hour) services from noon till 3 o’clock 
mark the period of the Savior’s in- 
tense suffering in Godforsakenness when 
“there was darkness over all the land.” 
Good Friday is probably derived from 
“God’s Friday,” just as “good-bye” was 
originally “God be with ye.” 


Proper Observance 


Must we “keep” Lent? No, least of 
all in the Roman Catholic sense of keep- 
ing Lent a “closed season” with required 
fasts. The Roman Church regards such 
fasting as a means of grace under two 
aspects — actual “mortification of the 
flesh” and obedience to the “precepts 
of the church.” By relaxing the Lenten 
fast requirements in various ways, how- 
ever, the Roman Church seems to show 
it cates less about the amount of fasting 
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By Albert W. Galen 


than about the act of obedience to its 
laws on this point. 

Should we “keep” Lent? Cer- 
tainly! Drawing our hearts and 
minds away from the world, medi- 
tating on our Savior’s sacrifice for 
our sins, renewing our appreciation of 
what He has done for us, examining 
our spiritual condition, deepening our 
faith and our love to Him, reconse- 
crating ourselves to His service — 
these should be the Christian’s “life 
program” at all times. Lent, which 
emphasizes Christ’s giving Himself for 
us, affords a special time for putting 
this program into more vigorous ac- 
tion. 

Does this include fasting? Why not? 
Jesus fasted; so did Paul and the early 
Christians. The chief value of fasting 
lies in humbling oneself and denying 
oneself; both are required of Christ’s 
followers. Excessive eating or drinking 
and self-gratification are far from con- 
ducive to a searching self-examination 
and to resolute spiritual effort. 


Preparation for Easter 


The basic purpose of Lent should be 
what it was originally intended to be: 
preparation for Easter. It isn’t so much 
that we “keep” Lent as it is that Lent 
keep us, by the power of the Spirit 
through Word and sacrament, in Christ, 
with Christ, and for Christ. 

Ash Wednesday begins “a season of 
intense preparation for Easter,” writes 
Fred H. Lindemann in The Sermon and 
The Propers. (XI, 53) 

“By Holy Baptism,” he adds, “we 
were buried with Christ into death, and 
as He was raised from the dead, we 
also should walk in newness of life. For 
this newness of life we prepare in these 
weeks. We examine our life to discover 
what of the old life still remains in us 
or has crept back from the old into the 
new life. 

“By the power of the Holy Spirit we 
eliminate from our lives all that is un- 
becoming our covenant relation with 
God, all that is contrary to our profes- 
sion of being servants of Christ. Our 
aim and purpose during Lent shall be 
that when at Easter our Lord is raised, 
He shall find us prepared and ready 
to enter into newness of life with 
Him.” 


si 


Samuel A. Miller, “Chief Um-pa-tuth” 


Missionary Miettinen and family 


Red Springs church, school, and parish hall 


Many of us have read or at least 
heard of James Fenimore Cooper’s 
“Leatherstocking Tales,” especially The 
Last of the Mohicans. But if anyone 
believes the Mohicans are extinct, he is 
mistaken. The Mohicans are still “last- 
ing’ under the name of Stockbridge 
Indians and with few exceptions call 
Wisconsin their home. 

When Columbus discovered America, 
the Mohicans had their hunting grounds 
along the Hudson River from Manhat- 
tan Island to Lake Champlain and from 
the Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts to 
the Catskills in New York. War with 
other Indian tribes, especially the Mo- 
hawks, and the colonial wars with the 
French so reduced their number that 
they ceded most of their land to the 
colonists and allowed themselves to be 
settled on a reservation at Stockbridge, 
Mass. When remnants of the Munsees 
and Delawares joined them, the merger 
became known as the Stockbridge In- 
dian tribe. 

John Sargeant, a young tutor from 
Yale College, began the work among 
the Stockbridges in 1734. When he 
died in 1749, Jonathan Edwards, also 
of Yale, followed him. Though the 
converts never exceeded 50, they were 
faithful Christians. 

Moved to Wisconsin in 1822, they 
were served by Methodist, then by 
Presbyterian pastors. In their first set- 
tlement, on the east side of Lake Win- 


60 YEARS OF INDIAN MISSIC 


By OTTO W. C. BOETTCI 


nebago, they founded the towns « 
Stockbridge and Quinney. In 1856 the 
were again moved to a reservation cop 
sisting of half a township in Shawa 
County; this was bought from the MI 
nominee Indians with tribal funds a 
became the Town of Red Springs. 
Their last Presbyterian pastor wz 
John Slingerland, a native Stockbridg 
After his death in 1884 the work wa 
neglected and finally abandoned. / 
a result many of the Christian Indian 
fell back into their heathen and sinft 
ways, especially immorality and drunk 
enness, which they learned from thes 
white neighbors. 


First Indian Congregation 


Some among the older Christian In 
dians felt something should be dona 
When appeals to the Presbyteriaq 
Church brought no results, they aj 
proached the Lutheran Church, whos 
successful work they had _ observee 
A delegation came to Pastor Theodon 
Nickel at Shawano, who agreed to serw 
them as best he could along with h 
work in the Shawano congregation. |} 

In April 1898 he held his first serv 
ice in the government schoolhouse iif 
Red Springs. The biweekly serviced 
were well attended. Some Indians deé 
sired Baptism and _ instruction fcd 
church membership. The  followi 
year Synod took over, calling a cand 
date from the Springfield seminary +] 


Church in the Wilderness at Moh-he-con-nuch 


Chapel at Morgan 


vid Larson, who resigned after about 
year. Rev. Robert Kretzmann, his 
cessor, remained until 1909. 

4 church was built in 1901 at the 
t end of a small lake now commonly 
ywn as “Mission Lake.” Missionary 
>tzmann also opened stations at Mor- 
| Siding on the Stockbridge Reserva- 
1 and at Keshena on the Menominee 
servation. Thirteen adults confirmed 
1901 were the nucleus of the first 
lian congregation, organized in 1902. 
<retzmann later began another mis- 
1 among the Menominees at a place 
led Waiaskesit, 18 miles northwest 
Red Springs, and named it Zoar. 
tor Larson was called and started 
chool. But conditions were so diffi- 
t that the project was abandoned in 
ew years. Today the Assemblies of 
d has a mission there. 


Boarding School 


Recognizing the importance of 
Christian school in mission work, 
stzmann soon opened one at Red 
ings. Educated Indians girls helped 
h the teaching. For a time the school 
; conducted by regular teachers. 
3ut there were hindrances. Many 
ents sent their children to Govern- 
1t boarding schools, where they 
e fed and clothed. Some parents did 
see the need of sending the children 
school regularly. Boarding some of 
children in Christian Indian homes 
not solve these problems. 
ynod in 1908 therefore resolved to 
id a boarding school similar to those 
e Government. ‘Phis\ boarding 
ready for use eatly in 1910;-was 
success. Intended for 50. chil- 
it soon houséd more than 90.— 
n the attic.was crowded. 
bnew dormitory was built in 1921 
jouse about 90 children; the old one 
Nee into school and meeting 


“But soon the new building was | 
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Ahe other two congregations, 


Indian home at Moh-he-con-nuck 


also overcrowded, at times housing up 
to 130 children. Many children came 
from other Indian tribes, such as the 
Oneidas and the Chippewas. * 

Study courses offered in the three- 
room school, besides thorough religious 
instruction and the “three R’s,” included 
sanitation and cleanliness, and, for the 
girls in particular, sewing, baking, and 
cooking. Graduates entered local high 
schools or Indian schools such as 
Haskell Institute. 

In 1933, because of the depression, 
the boarding school was closed. A day 
school, however, still continues with 
about 30 pupils. 


Triple Parish 


Today the Shawano County mission 
consists of three congregations. IJm- 
manuel, the oldest, three miles north- 
east of Gresham, has about 130 souls 
and 90 communicants, who worship in 
the church built in 1901. The first 
dormitory still serves as school and 
parish hall. 

Our Savior Congregation, organized 
in 1931 at Morgan, a small Indian vil- 
lage five miles west of the Red Springs 
mission property, has 95 souls and some 
60 communicants. 

The third congregation is about ten 
miles west of Red Springs on a Govern- 
ment reserve opened for settlement to 
the Stockbridge Indians in 1936. 
Known as Moh-he-con-nuck, “Land of 
the Mohicans,” it is laid out in 20-acre 


lots. On these the Government built 
frame oryfield-stone houses at an ,aver- 
age cost of\$1,000, which the families 


were to repay.within 20 years: 
Since many who moved in were from 
Lutheran 


* Ep; Nore: Pastor Boettchér,. who 
celebrated his«50th anniversary last fall 
and’ now. lives in. retirement,headed this 
school for some. years. 
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services were begun there in 1936. 
In March 1937 the Lutheran Church in 
the Wilderness was organized in mem- 
ory of the first mission church at Stock- 
bridge, Mass. In 1955 the Indians built 
a church with but little outside help. 
This congregation is now the largest of 
the three, with 161 souls and 117 com- 
municants. 

All three congregations have active 
ladies’ aids and young people’s societies. 
The Red Springs and Morgan congre- 
gations are also members of Synod. The 
triple parish is served by Pastor Toivo 
Miettinen, formerly of the (Finnish) 
National Ey. Lutheran Church. The 
parish receives a small subsidy. 


Not in Vain 


The late Pastor Carl D. Griese of 
Polar, Wis., tells of a spring day about 
1925, when some Indians on a lumber 
wagon drove into the yard of one of his 
farmer members just after dinner. Very 
politely they asked if they could get 
a feeding for their horses. Returning 
from a logging camp, they had run out 
of hay and oats. 

The farmer could not deny their wish. 
But he thought it queer that they had 
not asked for food for themselves. 
When asked why, they said, “We can 
stand it until we get home, but it 
would be too much for the horses to 
drive another 40 miles without feed. 

The farmer liked this attitude and 
invited them in for a belated dinner. 
As they sat down to eat, he had another 


surprise — they folded their hands BN. 


bowed their heads.in prayer. 

“Where did you learn to pray at the 
table?” he asked. 

“Welearned it at our Lutheran In- 
dian’ mission, where we belong to the 
Indian congregation,” they replied. 

This incident» shows that our work 
among the’ Indians has\not been in vain, 


{Continued or page 20) 
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WITNESS COMMENT 


Let’s Go Hunting! 


Indian dancing and handicraft are favorite subjects 
of a new racial group at a St. Louis settlement house. 
That’s not surprising. But can you imagine who the 
students are? American Indians learning all about Indian 
customs — from the Boy Scouts. 


Under a new relocation policy of the Indian Affairs 
Bureau adopted in 1952 a good many of the original 
Americans are leaving the reservation for the big city. 
Some 400, representing about 30 different tribes, are said 
to be in St. Louis. The new policy has its ardent backers 
and its bitter foes. Certain tribes appear to be finding 
it difficult to retain control of their treaty-pledged reserva- 
tion lands. 


While we carry the Gospel to the ends of the earth, 
let us not forget the “stranger in our midst,” who is both 
less and more a stranger than are we. Pastors and lay 
people alike should show a lively and loving concern for 
the American Indian as well as for other racial minorities. 


New doors may be opening to us in our time for 
integrating American Indians with our existing churches 
and for reaching into the reservations. Alert Christian 
witnesses will find those doors. Rev. J. G. Steinmeyer 
of Watertown, S. Dak., writes, “I have an all-Indian con- 
firmation class in Sisseton Reservation.” There is even 
a young man of twenty-three in the class who has ex- 
pressed the hope of becoming a Lutheran minister. There 
must be many others who are seeking and winning the 
original American. It would be good to hear from them. 


Indian mission work has never been easy. The tran- 
sition from the reservation to the inner city will bring 
new tensions, frustrations, and temptations to the Indian. 
He will need friends. The article on 60 years of Lutheran 
missions in Wisconsin on page 8 shows that the Indian, 
while just as sinful, is also just as “convertible” as anyone 
else by the miraculous grace of God. 


The Christian God is a searching, seeking God. He 
did not wait for man to come to Him. The Indian hunted 
the deer; so God in love went hunting for you and me 
until He found us. Let’s hunt for Indians — and any 
other blood-bought people — that way. Today Indians, 
like gold, are where you find them. Perhaps on your 
hunting grounds. Good hunting! 


St. Louis, Mo. W. J. DANKER 


Word of Praise 


It is easy to criticize. People who never had a creative 
thought in their minds or a working bone in their bodies 
are often quick to pounce on a church worker who has 
done his best but has done an imperfect job. One of the 
reasons is that we all have something of the perfectionist 
in us when we view the work of others. We might be 
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satisfied with much poorer efforts if we were doing the 
job ourselves. But we notice every flaw in the work 0) 


others. 


A pianist plays a very difficult composition whicll 
lasts five minutes. He misses only one note. All the ress 
of his performance was perfect. For one split secona 
he made an error. But what we notice most and remem4j 
ber longest is that one false note. In the same way we 
readily criticize the performance of the church officers 
choirs, schoolteachers, Sunday school teachers, the 
organist, the janitor, and even the pastor. 


By contrast it seems so difficult to give credit where 
credit is due. We take it for granted that people are 
going to do their church work well. If the truth were 
known, there are very likely some pastors, teachers, anc 
church workers who have become very despondent about 
their work... . A word of praise or appreciation would 
give them a lift and just the encouragement they neec 
for the next day’s work. ... 


If it has been difficult this year to get men, women}! 
and young people to run for office in the church and its 
organizations, one of the reasons is undoubtedly the fean) 
of criticism. They have seen what happened to thei 
predecessors. 


Now is the time to express appreciation to outgoing 
officers who have served their church well. It is alsag 
time to remind one another to do some positive thinking} 
about those leaders who have just been elected and tcf 
have a word of praise ready from time to time when they 
deserve it. . . .— Advance, February 1959, 


Teaching Rewards 


To recruit undergraduate students, the Americar 
Council on Education has issued a pamphlet, “College¢ 
Teaching as a Career,” in which three noted U. S. teach] 
ers describe the rich satisfactions of their profession. | 


The college teacher increases “the amount of mina 
in a world which can never have too much of that com4 
modity,” writes Mark Van Doren of Columbia University 

Helping students discover facts and truths has beer 
“fun” to chemist Reuben C. Gustavson, former chancellop 
of the University of Nebraska. 


Philosopher T. V. Smith of Syracuse University sees 
“unearned increments of joy” arising from “continuous} 
collaboration of youth and age.” | 


Emphasis on the rewards of teaching — and preach} 
ing — should dominate efforts to recruit students for thal 
church professions. Too often young people hear only 
the burdens and hardships of Kingdom workers. Hoy 
about testimonials from servants of the Lord who lows 
their work and can inspire others to win souls in the 
classroom, the congregation, and the world community? 


| 
THE LUTHERAN WITNESS 


By MarTIn H. SCHARLEMANN 
Director of Graduate Studies 


Nothing less than freedom 
itself is at stake in the present 
conflict between East and West. 
Is man a creature of God, or is 
he just the “quotient of one bil- 
1 divided by one billion”? This is the issue in the 
iggle which involves us all, whether we like it or not. 
fact, our indifference may very well contribute to the 
ssibility of our enslavement. Freedom is not free. 
price is still eternal vigilance. 


Three divergent views of freedom are contending for 

minds of men. The completely secular man insists 
is free to do as he pleases. This he calls liberty. 
point of fact, it is license. 

Totalitarianism maintains that freedom is the indi- 
ual’s right to do what he must do. The Party exists 
interpret the historic context in which man lives and 
prescribe a course of action to the individual. 


A free society, however, operates with the concept 
liberty as the opportunity to put into action what the 
ividual ought to be doing. This interpretation pro- 
les the elbow room needed to be and remain a respon- 
le being. For the exercise of personal responsibility 
juires the possibility of individual choice. 


Both Washington and Lincoln, whose birthdays we 
te this month, belong to our immortal great because 
yy chose to lose themselves in the cause of freedom. 
e former threw in his lot with a ragged army deter- 
ned to remove from our shores the tyranny of king 
1 parliament. The latter elected to support the forces 
liberation from economic and social servitude in the 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


Freedom Is Not Free 


Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


interest of preserving the Union. These two men stand 
out as giants in our way of life because they exercised 
on a large scale the kind of responsibility which is the 
cost of liberty. 


In their respective choices they embodied the will of 
the community they represented. This is of primary 
significance. For a free society exists only where the 
community remains superior to the state. This it does 
by the right to shape public opinion. 

In our way of life, therefore, the individual Christian 
has the task of making his convictions known loudly and 
frequently enough to preserve a wholesome public opin- 
ion in his community. Similarly the church, as an asso- 
ciation before the law, has the responsibility to express 
its concern for the “peace of the city.” This it does by 
proclaiming the Gospel and teaching God’s Law — in 
a relevant and incisive way! This includes criticizing 
the social order where it is unjust. For, as Luther once 
put it, “The church must show the prince how to wear 
the sword.” 


Totalitarianism specifically denies the church and the 
Christian any responsibilities for the order of things; 
it has its own principles for shaping every individual 
subject. This is why there can never be a working com- 
promise between a Communist state and a Christian 
church. They necessarily exclude each other. 

To us is given the task of preventing the growth of 
such tyranny over and among us. If we should ever 
lose our freedom — which may God prevent! — we shall 
have no one to blame but ourselves. The price of liberty 
comes high. Freedom is not free. 
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We ’re Learnin:s 


e How to Plan and Prime a Mission 
e How to Help Form a New Parish 
e How to Keep an ‘Inner-City’ Church 


Hope Church, Greenacres, 
Wash., a daughter of 
Redeemer Congregation, 
Spokane, listed 114 com- 
municant members in 
1957, when their new 
church was dedicated. 


When Messiah Mission conducted the first Sunde 
school session in the Valdosta, Ga., Seventh-dz 
Adventist church, 12 children attended. Now & 
study the Word in the new mission chapel. 


Beautiful Savior Congregation, Spokane, Wash., dedi- 
cated this sanctuary in 1956, A year later the church 
reported 161 baptized members. 


From a 26-member group worshiping in an 
auction-sales house, Faith Church, Marietta, 


Ga., a suburb of Atlanta, has become a 110- 
member parish. 


| 
2; | 
THE LUTHERAN WitNigy 


At the second service in Prince of Peace Lutheran Mission, 
New Orleans, Pastor Woodworth confirmed 11 adults. 


PLANNED MISSIONS 


PUT EMPHASIS 


Three adults, instructed before the District opened the 
mission, received Baptism at the second service. 


WHERE IT MUST BE — 
ON THE MISSIONARY NATURE 


OF THE MISSION 


When the Southern District opened Prince of 
Peace Lutheran Mission in New Orleans, 148 peo- 
ple attended the first service, and the Sunday school 
enrolled 84 children. And in the second service the 
pastor baptized three adults and confirmed 11. 


Quite a thrill for this new congregation! 


New Plan 


The opening of the New Orleans mission fol- 
lowed a plan that was ““workshopped” at the 1958 
Mission Conference and taught at the St. Louis 
seminary’s Mission School. 

Before the initial service Rev. Harold G. Wood- 
worth made an intensive house-to-house canvass of 
the entire area and instructed prospective members. 
From his preliminary work came the reasonable — 
and required — assurance that a minimum of 100 
people would attend the first service. 
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Such an initial attendance, together with the re- 
ception of converts, puts the emphasis in a mission 
where the emphasis must be — on its missionary 
nature. 

The Southern District followed this plan in open- 
ing missions in 1958 at Huntsville, Mobile, and 
Muscle Shoals, Ala.; at Pensacola, Fla.; and in the 
Veterans Highway subdivision of New Orleans. 


Adequate Site 


Furthermore, the Southern District firmly be- 
lieves that a mission must be located on good prop- 
erty. That is why for Prince of Peace Mission an 
attractive site was bought on the Chef Menteur 
Highway with help from the synodical general 
Church Extension Fund. Here the church will have 
a prominent location that is easily accessible. Plans 
for a chapel to be built in 1959 are being drawn 
by the architect. 


(If 


Some of the 150 members of Saint 
Lorenz Church, Frankenmuth, who 
canvassed near neighboring Flint 


Members of St. Lorenz central can- 
vass committee (Il.—r.): Rev. Carl 
Mehlberg, Mrs. Eldor Eggen, Eldor 
Eggen, Edwin Weiss 


WHEN 


LOCAL 


OPPORTUNITIES 
ry 


WERE 


THEY CANVASSED 


LIMITED 


A NEIGHBORING COMMUNITY 


While the New Orleans congregation was being 
founded, St. Lorenz Lutheran Church, Franken- 
muth, Mich., was at work helping to start a new 
church in nearby Flint. Thus neighboring congre- 
gations often play a major part in the opening of 
new missions. 


About 95 per cent of the population in the 
Frankenmuth area is Lutheran. St. Lorenz is work- 
ing diligently to gain all the unchurched within 
reach. But its local mission opportunities are 
plainly limited. 

However, about half of the people in Saginaw 
County are not church members. St. Lorenz’ mem- 
bers noted several booming housing developments 
some 17 miles from Frankenmuth, near Flint in 
Genesee County. The consulted Rev. Emil Voss, 
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chairman of the District Mission Board, and offered 
to canvass the area. 

Pastor Carl Mehlberg and Eldor Eggen, chair 
man of the congregation’s evangelism committee,| 
enlisted 150 members for the visiting campaign. 

After the 8 A. M. service on June 29 the teamsé 
of two rang doorbells in the Flint area until 1:30f 
P.M. After a week of following up the “not-at+ 
homes,” final results indicated 571 families rated! 
as possible or good prospects. In 2,385 calls made, 
1,436 families were found to be affiliated with: 
a church; 378 were not at home. 

“This canvass really did something for us,” 
writes Pastor Mehlberg. “All of us became a little 
more aware of what a “privilege it is to help in the. 
establishment of a new congregation.” 


THE LUTHERAN WITN ESS 


1 a downtown location First Lutheran Church, Boston, found countless mis- 
on Opportunities, according to Pastor Paul W. Brauer. 
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A NEW LOCATION — 

NOT IN THE SUBURBS 

BUT RIGHT DOWNTOWN — 
BROUGHT COUNTLESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


While some congregations are moving out to the 
suburbs, others, with their District Mission Boards, 
are concerned that the “inner city” shall not be de- 
serted, even if the downtown church must be sub- 
sidized by the District. 

When First Lutheran Church, Boston, chose the 
downtown area for a new location in preference to 
the suburbs, it discovered so many mission oppor- 
tunities that it asked the Atlantic District for a stu- 
dent assistant. First Lutheran’s architect, Pietro 
Belluschi, has designed a church which attracts 
many visitors in the Back Bay area. 

Although the story of each of the 80 missions 
founded in the U. S. and Canada in 1958 cannot 
be told in detail, the four pictures on page 12 show 
some of the diversity of building styles in which the 
glory of the Lord will be revealed to men in Jesus 
Christ. z 
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Mission Opportunities 
In Lutheran Centers 


We tend to think of mission work in 
terms of foreign fields and big cities. 
Although such missions may be dra- 
matic and exciting, there are innumer- 
able souls to be won for Christ in little 
cities, towns, and villages. Sometimes 
a mission field develops where we least 
expect to find it —in largely Lutheran 
communities. 

Recently a mission congregation was 
established in a Minnesota city where 
many would say there was no mission 
opportunity. Today Faith Lutheran 
Church of St. Cloud takes its place, 
a promising place, with three other Lu- 
theran congregations in that area. 

When the Minnesota District Mis- 
sion Board in 1956 bought a city block 
in St. Cloud, there were no immediate 
plans to organize a congregation. But 
the property was in the midst of 700 
homes and accessible to 2,000. 


With the help of the three area 
churches and under the direction of the 
Mission Board and Rev. J. A. Stein, 
retired, Faith Church organized in April 
1957. In August the congregation of 
41 souls and 31 communicants installed 
Candidate W. J. MacGregor as first 
pastor. 

Services and Sunday school were held 
in Pastor Stein’s home. By Christmas 
the congregation moved into the base- 
ment of its new church, dedicated 
Hebe L958: 

Faith now lists 175 souls, 80 com- 
municants, and 65 Sunday school pupils. 
Sunday attendance averages 100. Mem- 
bership in 10 years may exceed 500. 


The story of this congregation in 
a small city of central Minnesota is the 
kind of story waiting to be told all 
over America. The salvation of mil- 
lions of souls depends on its being re- 
told again and again. 

However, this can happen only if our 
Synod obtains the necessary manpower 
and funds. The Lord is depending on 
you to do your part in gathering the 
harvest, be it in village, small town, 
little city, big city, or the world. 

W. J. MACGREGOR 

St. Cloud, Minn. 


Faith Church, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Proverbs 


A Time to Speak 


Proverbs 31:8,9: “Open thy mouth 
for the dumb in the cause of all such 
as are appointed to destruction. Open 
thy mouth, judge righteously, and plead 
_ the cause of the poor and needy.” 


At times silence is golden, and it is 
the part of prudence to hold one’s 
tongue. At other times, however, the 
considerations of honor, love, and 
justice prompt us to speak out, to 
“plead the cause of the poor and 
needy.” 


There is many an occasion in our 
life today for the righteous to speak, 
both as individuals and in concert. The 
oppression of captive peoples by a grim 
and soulless tyranny, the blood bath 
that follows in the wake of a popular 
revolution, the discrimination against 
minority groups in our own enlightened 
country — these are manifestations that 
should and must disturb the Christian 
conscience and unloose the Christian 
tongue. 


“Open thy mouth for the dumb,” 
says our text. “Judge righteously, and 
plead the cause of the poor and needy.” 
Those who cannot speak for them- 
selves —- whether through force or 
fear — must find a spokesman, one who 
is not afraid to lift his voice in behalf 
-of truth and justice. 


The Christian must be articulate in 
defense of every righteous cause. He 
dare not pursue his own self-interest, 
popularity, or safety in the face of 
rampant injustice. He cannot hold a 
craven silence in the presence of intol- 
erance, cruelty, or bigotry. 


The rights of minority groups are a 
vital issue in our own day — not only 
in America, but throughout the world. 
The Christian cannot shrug his shoul- 
ders or pretend that it does not concern 
him. Prejudice on the basis of color, 
or race, or social status, or national 
origin is completely alien to the Chris- 
tian spirit. 

When prejudice lifts its ugly head, 
it is time for the Christian to speak. 
When oppression raises its hand to 
strike at the rights of men, it is time 
for the Christian to act. 


For the Christian has the example of 
his own Advocate — “Jesus Christ, the 
righteous” —who pleads the cause of 
the poor and needy before the throne 
of God. THOMAS CoaTEs 
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From Wigwam to Pulpit 


How many native American hymn 
writers are represented in The Lutheran 
Hymnal? While the hymnal contains 45 
hymns by authors whose ancestors came 
from Europe, only one, “Now the 
Shades of Night Are Gone” (No. 538), 
is ascribed to a real aboriginal Amer- 
ican, Samson Occom, a full-blooded 
Mohican Indian. 

Who was this remarkable man, and 
how did this hymn get into our hymnal? 


In his diary he wrote: “J was born 
a heathen [in Mohegan, New London 
County, Conn., in 1723] and brought 
up in heathenism till I was between 
16 and 17 years of age.” Coming under 
the influence of Christians during the 
religious revivals known as the “Great 
Awakening,’ he now was converted. 

After he had taught himself to read, 
Samson desired further schooling. He 
went to Lebanon, Conn., where Rev. 
Eleazar Wheelock conducted a Charity 
Indian School. Samson intended to re- 
main only a short time, but proved to 
be such a docile and apt pupil that the 
schoolmaster quartered him in his own 
home. The boy remained four years. 
Instructions must have been rigorous, 
for the study day began at 5 A.M. 
Occom’s Hebrew Bible, bound in deer- 
skin, is still preserved. Overstudy and 
eyestrain brought on ill health and thus 
prevented further education for the 
ministry at Yale. 


In order to help his race, Occom 
heeded a request of the Montauk In- 
dians on the eastern tip of Long Island 
to be their “schoolteacher, minister, 
and judge.” Here he remained 12 years. 
Mary Fowler, daughter of an influential 
Montauk Indian, became his wife. 

Despite his lack of technical theolog- 
ical training, Occom was an eloquent 
preacher and after a trial sermon was 
ordained to the Presbyterian ministry. 

With his wife and children Occom 
moved back to the tribal lands at Mo- 
hegan and became an itinerant preacher. 


The crowning experience of his life 
was yet to come. His old ministerial 
schoolmaster’s little Indian school at 
Lebanon was at its lowest ebb. Dr. 
Wheelock needed help. The famous 
English Methodist revivalist George 
Whitefield, who had conducted several 
spellbinding crusades in America, had 
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Christian Hymns 


suggested that if a converted India} 
who could preach and pray in English} 
were sent to Britain, ample funds would} 
be forthcoming to support the school} 
Occom was that man. 

He went to England in 1765 and fox 
about two years preached more thai 
400 sermons to crowds throughout tha 
country, pleading the cause of Indian 
education. The first Indian to preach ir 
Great Britain, he created a sensation| 
Here was a novelty. A Puritan divines 
with Indian manners, yet calm and re¥ 
fined, modest, with flowing hair, he wor 
many friends, including George III, wha 
gave him $1,000 for the school. 

His tour brought in some $60,000. 
Most of this fund was put into the 
hands of trustees, of which Lord Dart- 
mouth was president. 

Much to Occom’s disappointment. 
however, the fund was later diverted 
On land granted to Wheelock at Han- 
over, N. H., he started a school to traini 
white youth as missionaries to the In-4 
dians. The school eventually becamey 
Dartmouth College. 

The closing years of Occom’s lifes 
were also clouded with family troublesg 
and conflicts with white encroachmenti 
on Indian land. He died suddenly in} 
1792 among the Stockbridge Indians, | 
whom he had been serving. 


For his Indian congregations Samson} 
Occom in 1774 published A Choice Se-- 
lection of Hymns, which went through} 
three editions. Strangely, none of the} 
three hymns ascribed to him appeared! 
in the collection. The best-known is; 
the eight-stanza “Awaked by Sinai’s3 
Awful Sound.” This and No. 538 are: 
found in many 18th-century hymnals. . 
However, these hymns have all but dis- - 
appeared, even as the name of Occom. 
has retired to the encyclopedias. 

Perhaps The Lutheran Hymunal is the : 
only one retaining the Occom morning; 
hymn. It was introduced to Synod’s: 
churches by the English Lutheran Con- 
ference in the “Baltimore” hymnal of. 
1889. : 

While “Now the Shades of Night Are 
Gone” is not a hymn of first rank, it | 
breathes a simple, childlike prayer for 
protection, for a life of consecration, | 
and for eventual deliverance from all. 
evil. May it remind us of our “red” 
brethren in the Savior’s fold. LB | 


THE LUTHERAN WITNESS 


What's the 
ANSWER ? 


@ No to union services — offense? 


© Sponsors’ promises — essential? 


Our good works — rewarded? 


Question: Inasmuch as we 

are not to give offense to the 
w nor to the Gentile nor to the 
urch of God, are we not guilty of 
at very thing when we refuse to 
ticipate in union services with 
her denominations, as you recently 
vocated? 


Answer: Neither individual Christians 
rt Christian congregations become 
ilty of giving offense if they are do- 
x their God-given duty in conformity 
th the principles of Holy Scripture. 
ley would, however, be guilty of 
ongdoing if to please men they know- 
sly acted contrary to the Bible and 
> voice of their conscience. It is not 
ful offense on our part if by doing 
r Christian duty we arouse the dis- 
sasure or anger of people who do not 
ow, or do not accept, the teachings 
the Bible. 

Would it be right for you to join 
rldly people in gambling or carousing 
to listen to their suggestive stories, 
cause refusal on your part would ir- 
ate or anger them? Should you 
snce your Christian testimony because 
f-righteous people do not want to 
ar about repentance? Should you 
ise speaking to men of Christ Cruci- 
d because the Gospel is a stumbling 
ck to the Jews and foolishness to the 
eeks (1 Cor. 1:23)? Those who 
uld be inclined to answer yes to these 
estions should seriously ponder Rom. 
fomGraleel Omandele Peters 3al>:, 
Our church has always regarded par- 
ipation in worship services with de- 
minations differing with us in doc- 
ae and practice as being contrary to 
\d’s demand for purity of doctrine 
pane 82 341,- 32:01 Cor. 3:9-15)-and 
ritual unity (1 Cor. 1:10; Eph. 4: 
)), as well as to His demand that 
guard against and avoid false teach- 
pee (Matt. 7215701636," 12; , Rom. 
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16:17; 2 Cor. 6:14-18; 1 Tim. 6:20, 21; 
iitus=3 10) 

In the light of these and other texts 
the proper procedure is not to yield to 
public pressure, ignore differences, and 
have common worship, but to strive for 
doctrinal agreement on the basis of Holy 
Writ. To do otherwise is to give serious 
offense to those who are searching for 
the truth, for we would be giving them 
the impression that differences of doc- 
trine are matters of little or no impor- 
tance. How can a joint service of all 
churches in a town, unless they be 
doctrinally agreed, do anything but 
cause bewilderment and greater indiffer- 
ence toward the Word of God? Loyalty 
to God’s truth demands separation from 
those whose doctrinal platform is not in 
full accord with the teachings of Holy 


Scripture. 
? Question: Is it necessary that 
a pastor asks sponsors to an- 
swer the questions addressed to the 
child and to solicit from them the 
promise to care for the Christian 
training of the child if it should lose 
its parents? 


Answer: The ritual we use is of hu- 
man composition and is not essential to 
a valid baptism. A child could be val- 
idly baptized without the use of any 
ritual whatever. Yet it is a time-hon- 
ored and beneficial custom to use the 
ritual in vogue among us and also to 
ask the sponsors to give the desired 
answers and promises. If the sponsors 
are always chosen with care as to their 
Christian intelligence and spirituality, 
the child stands to gain greatly by this 
arrangement. 

But there are church members who 
insist on having non-Lutherans bring 
their children to baptism. Such people 
cannot function properly as sponsors. 
They have been brought up in a differ- 
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ent church and may have little or no 
inclination to assist in the Christian up- 
bringing of the child according to the 
teachings of the Lutheran Church. They 
may not be acquainted with Lutheran 
doctrine, may even be opposed to it, 
so that they could not with a good con- 
science give the answers or promises. 
If Lutheran parents insist on having 
such people serve, the pastor will use 
the “form without sponsors,” in which 
these people are mere witnesses of the 
baptism and are asked no questions. 

If qualified sponsors were always se- 
lected, there would be no reason to fear 
that a Lutheran pastor would use any 
other form than that which includes 
the confession of faith on behalf of the 
child as well as the declaration of will- 
ingness to be earnestly concerned about 
the spiritual upbringing of the child. 
The custom of having qualified sponsors 
is a laudable one and should be upheld. 

yd Question: Why does the Lu- 

“== theran Church not teach that 
we are given rewards for our good 
works, as Jesus did? 


Answer: Our Lutheran Church does 
teach, and emphatically so, that God 
will reward the good works of His chil- 
dren done in Jesus’ name. The Bible 
so teaches, and it is our duty so to 
preach and teach. Here are just a few 
texts which you might ponder: Matt. 
62410747919 28.29) 25523; Luke 6: 
35-38; Heb. 6:10. 

We must, however, be very careful 
when we ask this question. The apostle 
Peter once asked, “What shall we have 
therefore?” and was earnestly rebuked. 
(Matt. 19:27, 30; 20:1-16) 

Every reward which our bountiful 
Father in heaven is pleased to grant 
us here and hereafter is purely a reward 
of grace. God owes us nothing, even 
if we were sinless. Even perfect obedi- 
ence to His commandments leaves us 
unprofitable servants, who have merely 
done their duty (Luke 17:10). All our 
possessions, material and spiritual, are 
gifts of God; even a crust of bread is 
an undeserved gift of His mercy. 

Our motive for Christian living and 
doing good must never be a desire for 
reward, but grateful appreciation for 
His goodness and mercy, which looms 
so immeasurably great in view of our 
daily sins and failures. As soon as we 
become reward seekers, we no longer 
look to God’s grace as the sole source 
of our salvation, but look upon our own 
works and righteousnesses as the ran- 
som for our sins. Doing that, we fall 
from grace, lose Christ (Gal. 5:4), and 
with Him, life and salvation. 

O. E. SOHN 
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Course corrector, presents 


in Chinese and two in English. 


In Hong Kong, Stephen Chu (left), 
Lutheran Hour Bible Correspondence 
another 
certificate to 16-year-old Chang Shun 
Tao, who has completed three courses 


1 Dr. Eugene Ber- 
termann, who 
served six years 
as director of 


overseas. opera- 
tions for The 
Lutheran Heaur, 


points out an area 
of coverage to 
Dr. Oswald Hoff- 


mann (center), 
speaker, and Rev. 
Elmer  Knoern- 


schild, announcer. 


Lutheran Hour Cited for “Trail Blazing”; 
To Receive Special Emphasis Feb. 22 


Sunday, Feb. 22, has been designated 
by the Board of Directors of Synod as 
a day on which congregations should 
consider a special emphasis on the work 
of The Lutheran Hour. 

For 26 seasons The Lutheran Hour 
has been preaching the Gospel of sal- 
vation to an estimated weekly audience 
of more than ten times the baptized 
membership of the Missouri Synod. 

In a statement addressed to all con- 
gregations of Synod, President John W. 
Behnken reviewed the importance of 
the worldwide Gospel broadcast. 

“The outstanding feature of our Lu- 
theran Hour is that it presents a Christ- 
centered, cross-centered, redemption- 
centered message,” he wrote. “Without 
mincing words it speaks of the worst 
calamity that has befallen the human 
race, namely, sin, both original sin and 
actual sin, and with positive certainty 
it assures the sinner that Christ Jesus, 
through His perfect work of redemp- 
tion, reconciled him, yes, the entire 
world, unto God.” 

Writing from personal observation, 
Dr. Behnken emphasized the “trail 
blazing” The Lutheran Hour has done 
for the church’s missionaries in Japan, 
the Philippines, and South America, 
“and now also in Africa.” 

“We thank God that the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League and all our members 
through their support of The Lutheran 
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Hour are proclaiming the message of 
salvation to many who could not be 
reached in any other way,” he noted. 

More than 1,000 congregations have 
agreed to participate in the Feb. 22 ob- 
servance. They will hear sermons on 
the mission role of the Gospel broad- 
cast, distribute informational material, 
offer prayers for the Lord’s continued 
blessing, and gather contributions to 
help finance the $1,545,000 budget of 
the current season. 

At the 1959 meeting of Synod’s Mis- 
sion Council Dr. Herman A. Mayer, 
Secretary of Missions, pointed out that 
in 1950 the world population was 2.5 
billion persons, 32% of them nominal 
Christians. Estimates for 1975 set the 
population at 3.8 billion with 23% 
Christians. Forecasts for the year 2000 
put the world’s population at 6.3. bil- 
lion, of whom an estimated 16% will 
profess Christianity. 

Speakers at the conference alluded to 
the tremendous task of stepping up the 
proclamation of the Gospel to halt this 
continuing decline in the percentage of 
professed Christians. 

“Certainly The Lutheran Hour, with 
its broadcasts in 59 languages in 67 
countries over more than 1,300 outlets, 
is an important means of reaching this 
bursting world population,” commented 
Paul Friedrich, executive director of 
dove JLIE ML. 
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LLL spokesmen noted that at prese i 
radio is the fastest and most econom 
ical means of reaching people ever 
where with the Gospel. In many areail 
of the world The Lutheran Hour is tha 
Missouri Synod’s only avenue of carry) 
ing out the Savior’s great Commission 
said Harry Barr, Fort Smith, Ark, 
businessman, chairman of the Luthera | 
Hour Operating Committee. | 

In his statement to the Mission Couns} 
cil, Dr. Mayer said, “The Lutherarj 
Hour is God’s gift to our church tag 
reach many unreached and unreachable¢ 
in all parts of the world.” 

Concluding his appeal to the congre+ 
gations, Dr. Behnken wrote: “May God 
continue to bless . . . the work of Theg 
Lutheran Hour and move many hearts 
to support it both with their prayers 
and with their contributions.” 
| 


Dr. Bertermann Named 
Foundation Executive 


Dr. Eugene R. Bertermann, a leaderg 
in the radio and television operationss 
of Synod for more than 20 years, has 
been named executive secretary of Thes 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
Foundation. On Feb. 15 he will leaves 
his position as director of overseas oper: 
ations for The Lutheran Hour to as- 
sume his new post, with offices in thes 
Lutheran Building. 

Recently incorporated under the laws¥ 
of the State of Missouri, the Founda- 
tion has as its purpose “carrying on; 
religious, benevolent, education, andi 
missionary work” for “distinctively Lu-: 
theran enterprises.” 

Born in Bittern Lake, Alta., Canada, J 
Dr. Bertermann attended parish school] 
in Wausau, Wis., and took his prepara-4 
tory training at Concordia College, Mil-4 
waukee. A 1937 graduate of the Saintij 
Louis seminary, he received his Ph. D.. 
from Washington University, St. Louis. | 

During his seminary days he assisted 
in the offices of Dr. Walter A. Maier, , 
first Lutheran Hour speaker. 

Associated with the global Gospel 
broadcast since 1935, Dr. Bertermann\ 
has traveled and lectured widely in the? 
interest of the radio mission. In the> 
past 10 years he has inspected Lutheran i 
Hour operations in Germany, Japan,, 
Hong Kong, Central and South Amer- - 
ica, Africa, and the Middle East. | 

Dr. Bertermann is also chairman of’ 
the Lutheran Television Productions ; 
committee, which produces “This Is the: 
Life,’ and secretary of Synod’s Board | 
for Missions in Foreign Countries. 

The newly appointed Foundation ex-| 
ecutive is currently serving his second 
term as president of the National Re-. 
ligious Broadcasters. Ear. ke 
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Our Church 


1847-1959 


Providential Guidance 


We cannot discuss here the various 
isons that led Pastor Stephan to seek 
church home in our country’s Mid- 
st. But it was obviously by God’s 
ovidential guidance that our founding 
hers settled in the Middle West. We 
lieve this mainly for two reasons. 


First, the Saxon immigrants founded 
sir church in almost virgin territory 
far as Lutheran church work is con- 
rned. Lutherans had settled in the 
stern part of North America more 
in two centuries before the Saxons 
1839 landed in St. Louis, and Lu- 
sranism then was pretty well repre- 
ited in all eastern States up to, say, 
diana and Kentucky. So our found- 
s fathers could build up their church 
an area where Lutheranism was rela- 
ely new, and they could fashion it 
cording to Scripture and the dictates 
their conscience. 


Secondly, the Midwest at that time 
s the theater of an almost incredible 
migration of Germans, among whom 
iny were “Evangelicals.” They came 
ym the German State Church, where 
» Lutherans and the Reformed had 
=n merged into one body, though the 
0 dissenting trends were allowed to 
ld their distinctive beliefs, especially 
it of the Lord’s Supper. To these 
rman immigrants our founding 
hers ministered with unabated zeal, 
ywing them what it means to be Lu- 
ran in both doctrine and practice. 


In the eastern Lutheran churches this 
phasis on the Lutheran teaching had 
t always been asserted, though also 
them there were earnest men who 
vocated sound Lutheranism. Here we 
1 mention only H. Melchior Muhlen- 
‘g, “the Patriarch of the Lutheran 
urch in America,” and the famous 
enkel family” in Virginia, whose 
ind Lutheran witness finally led to 

present English District of our 
10d. They preached the Lutheran 
ctrine in Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
ally Missouri, where in 1872 these 
enkel Lutherans” joined our church. 


‘For almost two centuries the Henk- 
made their influence felt for good in 

Lutheran Church of America as 
nest preachers, tireless missionaries, 
thful educators, and zealous publi- 
is.” (Lutheran Cyclopedia, pp. 455, 
>) JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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Members of Synod are welcome to speak on Subjects of their choice — synodical 


policies, practices, customs, issues of the day, and so forth. 


Opinions expressed in 


Pro and Con are not to be regarded as those of the WITNEss or of Synod. The Editors 
reserve the right to reject, print in full, or omit matters not pertinent. The debates will 
be terminated at the discretion of the Editors. 


Million-Dollar Churches 


Favors Wiser Spending 


Referring to “Would Jesus Approve?” 
the guest editorial in the Dec. 2, 1958, 
issue of the WiTNEss, I would like to 
commend Mr. Lochner for such 
a splendid contribution. JI think the 
subject of building costly churches calls 
for honest consideration by many con- 
gregations. 

Beautiful, modern churches are nice, 
and I will add that our congregation 
has a new church of which we can all 
be proud. In my opinion, however, 
there is a difference between nice, mod- 
ern churches and extravagance as ex- 
ercised by some congregations in this 
age of human need. 

When thousands of people abroad 
are crying for the Gospel and for mis- 
sionaries, and when all of us are to be 
more mission-minded, I am quite cer- 
tain that a substantial amount used 
lavishly here would alleviate much suf- 
fering and bring many people to know 
their Lord and Savior before it is too 
late. 

I am sure Jesus would approve of 
having a lot of church money spent 
more wisely. 


Nebraska R. B. 


Evil Tendency 


George Hilgendorf, who wrote on 
“Million-Dollar Churches” in Pro and 
Con, Jan. 13, should be commended. 
Read his article again. He pointed to 
an evil tendency that is developing in 
our church. 

This tendency is not new. It became 
fashionable during the later Middle 
Ages to build magnificent cathedrals 
in Germany, France, England, and Italy. 
It was at this time that the Christian 
Church sank to the lowest depths in 
its history. Remember Tetzel selling in- 
dulgences in Wittenberg to raise funds 
for St. Peter’s in Rome? This, we know, 
raised up Martin Luther and sparked 
the Reformation. 

In this, as in all matters, we do best 
to learn at the feet of the Master. When 
His disciples praised the splendor of 
the temple, He told them not to be 
so vain and shortsighted, for, He said, 
it would be leveled with the ground. 
And (less negatively, more positively) 
He expressed Himself to the Samaritan 
woman at the well who asked Him 
whether it was at Jerusalem or at 
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Mount Gerizim that men should wor- 
ship. Neither place, said Jesus. The 
essential thing, He pointed out, is to 
worship God “in spirit and in truth,” 
John 4:24. 


Brighton, Colo. W. F. HILLER 


Prizes “Little Log Church” 


I do not think it’s necessary to build 
such expensive churches. By this I don’t 
mean that just any kind of old building 
will do, but one can still build a well- 
appointed church for much less than 
a million dollars. 

Until 1951 I attended a little log 
church which my father helped build 
when he first came to Canada. This 
church, with an old-fashioned heater 
and white-washed walls, wasn’t what 
some people today would call very fancy 
or beautiful. Still there was something 
about its simplicity and humbleness that 
I will always remember. 

We have built a new church, just 
a small one, for we are a small congre- 
gation. It is very nice, and I am proud 
of it. But in my heart the “little log 
church” will never be forgotten. 

Mrs. JoHN WIENS 

McCreary, Man., Canada 


“Who Has Given What” 


One thing has disturbed me in my 
years of being a Lutheran — the matter 
of publishing in a congregation’s year- 
book what each family has contributed. 

Is this a common practice among all 
Lutheran churches of the Missouri 
Synod? Is it true that people will tend 
to contribute more if they know that 
their fellow members are going to have 
knowledge of what they have given? 

I am told that this is not common 
practice among non-Lutheran churches. 

We attend church regularly and con- 
tribute what is to be expected of a fam- 
ily with our income. 

I guess it is only human nature, and 
I am sure that this applies to the ma- 
jority of families, that as soon as the 
yearbook is brought home, each mem- 
ber of our family hurriedly scans the 
pages of “Who has given what” before 
any other pages of the book are read. 
Then follows the usual round of com- 
ments about the members and _ their 
contributions. 

I would be interested to know what 
fellow members think of this. 


Michigan M. H. 
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THE FAMILY COUNCIL 


The Teen-Age Drive for Independence 


CasE 1. Father says: “I just can't 
manage Jim. He either pays no atten- 
tion to me, or he is actually defiant. 
He ignores everybody in the family. 
Sometimes he simply gets up, walks out, 
and slams the door behind him.” 


CAsE 2. Mother says: “I never before 
saw such a change come over Mary. 
Why, she does as she pleases. She sulks 
and won’t answer when we try to talk 
to her. She goes out without telling us 
anything. I don’t know what's gotten 
into her.” 


Jim and Mary have come to the 
“stress” period of life. Dependent on 
their parents since infancy, they are 
now breaking through to independence. 
The drive is strong to be persons in 
their own right, make their own de- 
cisions, stand on their own feet. This 
drive almost forces them to reject their 
parents’ suggestions, ideas, authority, 
and responsibility in order to become 
responsible for themselves. 

Naturally this sets up tension, strong 
friction, between parents and their teen- 
agers. Parents want youngsters to grow 
up and become independent, but hesi- 
tate to let them try. Above all, father 
and mother are concerned about Chris- 
tian behavior, which seems to have 
slipped badly. 

In this dilemma, discipline often 
breaks down completely. Father and 
mother feel the need to be responsible; 
the teen-ager, feeling the same need, 
rejects outside authority. The more 
the parents insist, the more the teen-ager 
resists. Parents may, in desperation, 
lay down the law; teen-agers in des- 
peration rebel. 


Wherein lies solution? Both teen- 
agers and parents ought to know that 
the Christian solution is to be found “in 
the Lord.” Ephesians 6:1 says: “Chil- 
dren, obey your parents in the Lord, 
for this is right.” Verse 4 says: “Ye 
fathers, provoke not your children to 
wrath, but bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” Both the 
obedience of children and the authority 
of parents are to be “in the Lord” and 
“of the Lord.” Behind and above both 
children and parents stands the Lord. 

Christian parents are to stand “be- 
fore” their children in such a way that 
God is visible. Children are to see not 
only the parents, but behind them and 
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above them God Himself, before whom 
the parents also stand in reverence and 
obedience. But whenever ultimate au- 
thority is so centered in the parents 
that the children cannot thus see God, 
the children become desperate. Severe 
strictness and narrow-minded legalism 
drive children to anger and discourage- 
ment. Such authority is not “in the 
Lord.” 

On the other hand, when Christian 
children no longer see parents as God’s 
representatives; when they refuse to 
“honor father and mother”; when they 
insist on doing as they please, they fail 
to consider their parents “in the Lord.” 
Behind and above parents is God Him- 
self, and dishonor to parents is defiance 
to His authority. 


The young child must be brought up 
to be a mature, responsible Christian. 
This is a process in which the parents 
must stand before the child, offering 
him Christian “nurture.” But the day 
must come when the parents also stand 
beside the young person, offering him 
Christian “admonition.” As his fellow 
Christians they guide and counsel him 
“in the Lord.” (2 Thessalonians 3:15; 
Colossians 3:16) 

Since the parents cannot be Chris- 
tians for the young son or daughter, 
they must be the best Christian neigh- 
bors they know how to be. The break- 
ing of the barrier from childhood to 
adulthood is a difficult time for all con- 
cerned. Understanding with love is the 
greater part of wisdom. The “putting 
away of childish things” makes demands 
on both parents and teen-agers. Let 
both face this period “in the Lord” and 
trust that the Word planted and nur- 
tured in the earlier years will bear the 
fruit of responsible action based on 
continuing faith. 

After all is said and done, Christian 
parents really want their youngsters to 
grow into that adult self-control and 
self-discipline which is not imposed 
from without, but responsibly assumed 
within themselves “in the Lord.” 


Harry G. CoINnER 


Note: “The Family Council” is pre- 
pared by Synod’s Family Life Com- 


mittee, which welcomes suggestions for 


subjects to be treated in future articles. 
Write: The Family Life Committee, 
210 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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MOHICANS 


(Continued from page 9) 


| 
It is not easy, for the Indian is prejy 
diced against the white man and als 
his religion; but once gained for Chris 
he becomes as good a church membe 
as white people. He attends service 
faithfully and tries to live a Christi 
life. 

Our Lutheran Indians, by thet 
morals and soberness, have been goa 
examples to the unchurched a 
heathen Indians of the neighborhooe 
The homes of the members, though fa 
the most part small and humble, at 
neat and clean — another example f 
their “red” brethren. 


Living Examples 


Indian tribes like the Stockbridge 
who are full-fledged citizens and liv 
and work side by side with whites, am 
bound to become more and mot 
racially diluted and will finally be alt 
sorbed by the white race. 

Though our Stockbridge Indians am 
headed that way, the time is not ri 
for them to disband their congregé 
tions and integrate with nearby whit 
churches. They will be with us ma 
years as living examples that the Gos 
pel of Christ is a power of God unt 
salvation to everyone who believes 
also to the Indians. 

Synod has from time to time ma 
efforts to establish Indian missions ii 
Oneida, Wis., northern Minnesota, an! 
Washington, California, Nevada, an) 
Oklahoma. But only traces of the wor 
remain. Of late the South Dakota Dis 
trict is starting work among the Indiar 
on the Sisseton Reservation. 


Sam Miller, “Chief Um-pa-tuth” 


In serving country and church, t 
Stockbridge Indians never had to tak: 
a back seat. Their scouts, led by Joh 
Aupomot, saved the cause of the Co) 
onies in the campaign south of Lak: 
Champlain that led to the battle 
Bennington in the War of Independence 

Samson Occom, outstanding preach 
for his people in the late 18th century 
was also a poet. He wrote No. 538 ii 
The Lutheran Hymnal: “Now t 
Shades of Night Are Gone.” (S 
page 16) 

Samuel A. Miller made many lectur 
tours for the Indian Mission Board t# 
arouse interest for Indian missions. Ai 
eloquent speaker, with a burning lov) 
for his people and their spiritual wel 
fare, he is no doubt remembered b> 
many older people. | 

Miller is still living at Gresham ané& 


though 80 years old, is quite alert ane 
active. 


THE LUTHERAN WITNES 


What Happened at Oslo? 


On January 12 two officials of the Lu- 
tan World Federation, Dr. Franklin 
ark Fry and Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist, 
t in St. Louis with officials of The Lu- 
ran Church — Missouri Synod to dis- 
ss procedures for future talks between 
- LWF and the Missouri Synod. The 
Louis meeting was a sequel to the 
eting between LWF and Missouri Synod 
resentatives in Oslo; Norway, August 
to 13,1958. (See Jan. 27 issue, p. 3) 
What did happen at Oslo? The meeting 
Oslo was the result of a combination 
factors. At its convention in St. Paul 
1956 the Missouri Synod, though it 
lined membership in the LWF, never- 
less expressed “its willingness to meet 
th official representatives of the LWF 
discuss all points in question.” Some 
ve later Drs. Fry and Lund-Quist, in 
-onference with top officials of the Mis- 
iri Synod, suggested the possibility that 
- Missouri Synod be represented at the 
eting of the Commission on Theology 
the LWF which had been scheduled to 
held in Oslo, Norway, August 11 to 16, 
58. Not long after, Synod’s President 
eived an invitation from Dr. Ernst 
nder, chairman of the Commission on 
eology of the LWF, to send represent- 
ves to the meeting to be held in Oslo. 
nod’s Committee on Doctrinal Unity ac- 
sted this invitation and appointed Presi- 
at Alfred O. Fuerbringer and Professor 
ul M. Bretscher of Concordia Seminary, 
Louis, to represent the Missouri Synod 
Oslo. Since the German Lutheran Free 
urches are much involved in_ issues 
ating to the LWF, Dr. Matthias Schulz 
Berlin, Kirchenrat of the Evangelisch- 
therische (Altlutherische) Kirche, was 
O invited to attend and to be spokesman 
- all Lutheran Free Churches in Ger- 
ny affiliated with the Missouri Synod. 
[The chief representatives of the LWF 
Oslo were the following members of 
- Commission on Theology: Drs. Ernst 
nder (chairman), Peter Brunner, Nils 
Dahl, Taito Kantonen, Regin Prenter, 
1 Warren A. Quanbeck. Other officials 
the LWF present were Dr. Franklin 
ark Fry, President of the LWF; Dr. Carl 
Lund-Quist, Executive Secretary of the 
VF; and Dr. Vilmos Vajta, Director of 
- Department of Theology. Other prom- 
nt. Lutherans present at the meeting 
re Dr. Paul Empie, Executive Secretary 
the National Lutheran Council; Dr. 
bert Fischer, Maywood, Ill.; Drs. H. H. 
rms and Hans Weissgerber of Geneva, 
itzerland. 
[The Commission on Theology, which 
tthe entire week of August 11 to 16, 
1 in its agenda set aside Tuesday, 
gust 12, for a discussion with the rep- 
entatives of the Missouri Synod and the 
rman Lutheran Free Churches regard- 
the character of the LWF. Resource 
a for this discussion had been assem- 
d by Dr. Robert Fischer in his Material 
a Theological Discussion on the Na- 
e and Practice of the LWF. Dr. Fischer 
nted up what seemed to him to be the 
in issues of disagreement between the 
/F and the Missouri Synod regarding 
character of the LWF. He raised 
umber of significant questions, among 
m the following: “Would it be correct 
say that the Missourian conception of 
Lutheran Federation’ is based directly 
yn the model of the Synodical Confer- 
e, an association of churches in full 
rch fellowship, while the LWF con- 
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ception is based rather on the model of 
themINIE@ 2s 

Following Dr. Fischer’s presentation, op- 
portunity was given to the delegates to 
express themselves. Members of the Com- 
mission seemed particularly concerned to 
assure “Missouri” and its sister churches 
that the LWF needed to restudy the term 
“federation” and to do so regardless of 
concerns raised against that term by non- 
member churches. Members of the Com- 
mission were also insistent that the LWF 
re-examine Articles II and HI of the Con- 
stitution of the LWEF (which define its 
“doctrinal basis” and “purposes”’). 

The Missouri Synod delegates reviewed 
in substance the chief concerns raised by 
their Synod in “Aids for a Conference 
Discussion re Lutheran World Federation” 
and in the report of the floor committee 
submitted to and adopted by the St. Paul 
convention in 1956 (Proceedings, pp. 537 
and 538). In addition, the Missouri Synod 
delegates called attention to differences of 
interpretation of the term “Word of God” 
current in the LWF member churches; the 
inadequate statement regarding the Lord’s 
Supper in the Mirmneapolis Theses (sec- 
tion V, thesis 6); the unsatisfactory inter- 
pretation of Article VII of the Augsburg 
Confession in LWF statements (see, e. g., 
Minneapolis Theses, section Il); and the 
involvement of most member churches of 
the LWF in the ecumenical movement as 
represented particularly in the World 
Council of Churches. Unfortunately there 
was not much time for debate. Toward 
the close of the afternoon session the Mis- 
souri Synod delegates were asked to have 
their Synod declare the preconditions 
under which it would be minded to affiliate 
with the LWF. 

The discussions were carried on in 
a friendly and fraternal but utterly forth- 
right manner. No efforts were made at 
any point to minimize existing differences. 
Not only the sessions on Tuesday, Au- 
gust 12, but also other sessions held on 
other days provided the delegates of the 
Missouri Synod the opportunity to gain 
deep insights into the wide scope of the 
activities of the Department of Theology 
of the LWF and into some of the Federa- 
tion’s problems and difficulties. 

In their report on the meeting in Oslo 
to the Committee on Doctrinal Unity of 
our Synod, the undersigned concluded 
their findings in substance as follows: 


1. The LWF cannot be dealt with apart 
from the entire ecumenical movement. 
This means that in its further study of 
the LWF the Missouri Synod must exam- 
ine also the history, purposes, character, 
and activities of the ecumenical movement. 

2. The Missouri Synod needs to con- 
sider the concern raised at Oslo that our 
Synod is following a policy of isolationism. 

3. The Missouri Synod ought seriously 
to consider the request of members of the 
Commission on Theology and of the presi- 
dent of the LWF that the Missouri Synod 
formulate what it believes ought to be the 
doctrinal position, purposes, and character 
of the LWF. 

4. If invited by the executive authorities 
of the LWF to participate in further dis- 
cussions of our Synod’s concerns regarding 
the LWF, our Synod should accept the 
ee PAUL M. BRETSCHER 

ALFRED O, FUERBRINGER 
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District Convention 
Southern Illinois 
October 20—24, 1958, Centralia, IIl. 


Reorganization of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the District, a proposal to estab- 
lish a home for the aging, and a decision 
to conduct an April 1959 Districtwide PTR 
were adopted by a convention directed by 
its new President, Rev. W. Theo. Janzow. 

Dr. Oscar Feucht led a buzz-session 
searching of Colossians, the laymen re- 
porting on the findings. 

_ Because of the success of 35 congrega- 
tions in their fall 1957 stewardship EMV’s, 
the District expected to reach its 1958 
budget. 

The convention was held in the recently 
dedicated nave of Trinity, Centralia. 


ARVIN TWIETMEYER 


Books 


Go Tell My People. By “A Hebrew Chris- 
tian.” Vantage Press, New York, 
N.Y. 70 pages. $2.50. 


The author, “A Hebrew Christian,” re- 
cords more than a hundred of her experi- 
ences in bringing the Gospel of Christ to 
her own Jewish people. From city shops 
to mountain resort this devout woman’s 
experiences will be helpful to many Chris- 
tians who would like to speak of Christ 
the Savior to their Jewish friends but do 
not know how to start or what to say. 
This little book deserves to be read. 


EDWARD H. IMME 


Luther's Commentary on Genesis. Trans- 
lated and abridged by J. Theodore 
Mueller. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Two volumes. 
Cloth. $5.95 per volume. 


_ Luther spent the last ten years of his 
life working on his great Genesis com- 
mentary. It contains some of his most 
mature pastoral thinking. Love of the 
Word of God shines from every page. 
Dr. Mueller’s abbreviated translation 
makes it easily accessible. (One will need 
to consult the American Edition to find 
an unabridged English version.) The pub- 
lisher has failed to point out that the 
translator’s interpretations are inserted in 
the text in parentheses. Unaware readers 
will read Mueller as Luther. Layman and 
clergy alike will find these volumes inter- 


esting. Epcar M. KRENTZ 

Deliver Us from Evil. By Thomas A. 
Dooley, M.D. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, New York. 214 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 

The Edge of Tomorrow. By Thomas A. 
Dooley, M.D. Farrar, Straus and 


Cudahy. 208 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


A wisecracking young Irish Catholic 
doctor from St. Louis sees human need 
and does all he can to meet it. Deliver 
Us From Evil reports how he and his 
few Navy corpsmen helped in the medical 
care, feeding, and evacuation of 600,000 
Christian Indo-Chinese from the Com- 
munist terror and oppression of Viet- 
Minh. 

Filled with love and compassion for 
“people who ain’t got it so good,” he and 
his men, now discharged from the service, 
returned to Southeast Asia to help the 
Kingdom of Laos, which has only one 
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doctor for its population of two million. 
The Edge of Tomorrow tells this part of 
Tom Dooley’s admirable story, mixing 
hardheaded wisdom and warmhearted 
sentiment with remarkable balance. No 
“empire builder” he! It took him just 
18 months to work himself out of a job. 
He turned over his jungle hospital and 
clinic to native midwives whom he had 
trained, and to a médecin indochinois 
with a high school education and two 
years of medical training in addition to 
practical experience under the sharp but 
smiling eye of Tom Dooley. This account 
carries significant implications for all 
phases of indigenous mission work, espe- 
cially medical missions. 

There is no adequate answer to Com- 
munism apart from Christian lives and 
deeds poured out in answer to human need. 


W. J. DANKER 


Campus Christian Witness. By Charles E. 
Hummel. Inter-Varsity, Chicago, Ill. 
219 pages. $3.00. 


The title of this book does not accu- 
rately describe its contents. Actually the 
book relates the history and the functions 
of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 
a student organization now active on some 
300 college campuses of the world. 

Anyone who desires to become fully 
acquainted with the beliefs, the practices, 
and the objectives of this fundamentalistic 
group, and anyone who wants detailed in- 
formation on planning meetings, arrang- 
ing programs, and the qualifications and 
duties of officers for religious groups, 
will find excellent directives and guidance 
in this interesting and well-written book. 


Curtiss C. STEPHAN 


Bread for Her Day. By Eleanor Bockel- 
man. Wartburg Press, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1958. Cloth. 70 pages. $1.25. 


This small volume relates God to the 
ordinary experiences in the life of the 
Christian woman—to the “bread every 
day” existence of most of us. While 
a number of the illustrations are taken 
from Mrs. Bockelman’s experiences as 
a mother, the topics are those which will 
be reflected in the life of every woman. 
The author touches on the coffee break, 
its value and inherent dangers; on frus- 
trating days and a realistic and Christian 
approach to them; on the “grace in laugh- 
ter”; on being “never done”; on the need 
for a constant strengthening of our faith 
in the Triune God; on death as the climax 
of the Christian life. 

When one has finished reading this book, 
there is a renewed appreciation of God’s 
place in one’s everyday life and a renewed 
determination to be ever conscious of 
God’s abiding presence and blessing. 


DorotTuy R. Hover 


In His Steps. By Charles M. Sheldon. 
Ae Press, Chicago. 255 pages. 
79. 


Paperback reissue of the Sheldon clas- 
sic, which reportedly attained a 30-million 
circulation figure since first written by the 
Congregationalist clergyman in 1896. 
Though unfolded against the backdrop of 
the “gay nineties,” its thematic question 
“What Would Jesus Do?” is perennially 
challenging. It has overtones of revival- 
ism, prohibitionism, and Sabbatarianism, 
which grate a bit on the Lutheran ear, 
Stil, Lutheran parents and Bible class 
teachers could do much worse than intro- 
duce their teen-agers to this kind of “ad- 
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venture” story. We’re bold to predict that 
most of them would really enjoy it and 
would never quite be able to shake off 
the impression left by even one reading. 
Surely here is one good antidote for the 
type of paperback which exudes its poison- 
ous vapors from drugstores and news- 
stands. 


On the Way. By Olive Wyon. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1958. 126 pages. 
$2.50. 


In this packed little book Olive Wyon, 
a British theologian already noted for 
translations of contemporary German the- 
ological works, writes her third work on 
Christian life and worship. It comes to 
grips with the simple and nagging obstacles 
to Christian growth, encourages to prayer 
and self-discipline, and discusses the devo- 
tional use of Scripture. The book has sur- 
prisingly much detail and breathes the de- 
voutness and integrity of a Christian deeply 
moved at first hand by the love of God 
for sinners and His claim on His people 
to serve Him. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


Notices 


Ordinations and Installations 


CANDIDATES 


Ordained and Installed: 


Krueger, Dale B., Immanuel, Amherst; and 
Grace, Sumner, Nebr., by E. L. Feyerherm, 
Dec. 28. 

Loeber, Walter C., as missionary in Jefferson- 
ville, at Grace, New Albany, Ind., by W. C. 
Birkner, Oct. 5. 


Installed: ise AU 


Agee, James L., St. Paul. 
Carl H. Geiger, Jan. 4. 
Allwardt, Henry A., Holy Cross, Vandalia, Ill., 

by L. J. Wyssmann, Nov. 23. 
Fellbaum, Frank C., Zion, Wabash, Ind., by 
Herbert Petrich, Jan. 4. 

Haack, Milton G., temp. asst., Messiah, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., by W. F. Siefkes, Dec. 14. 
Kluender, Marcus R., St. Paul, Melrose Park, 

Ill., by P. L. Kluender, Jan. 1. 
Ladewig, Carl W., St. John, Mayville, Wis., by 
Harold Krenz, Dec. 7. 
Marxhausen, V. H., Our Savior, Hutchinson, 
Minn., by E. J. A. Marxhausen, Jan. 4. 
Meyer, Louis C., (addl. charge) asst., Zion, 
Maywood, N. J., by Gilbert H. Pfeiffer, 
Dec. 21. 

Riis, Clifford A., Good Shepherd, Greenville, 
S.C., by Dean E. Tegeler, Dec. 9. 

Rottmann, Theo., Messiah, Chicago, Ill., by 
H. E. Brauer, Nov. 16. 

Wehmeyer, George, Our Savior, Arlington, 
Va., by Pres. Wm. H. Kohn, Nov. 30. 


TEACHER 


Pittsfield, Ill., by 


Installed: 


Meissner, L. W., Mount Olive, Pasadena, Calif., 
by Martin H. Zagel, Dec. 14. 


Official Notices 


Rev. Frank Bauer, Wollaston, Mass., has 
been appointed Visitor of the Boston South 
Circuit to succeed Rev. E. H. Wildgrube, who 
has accepted a call into another District. 


Rev. William H. Otten, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has been appointed Visitor of the Connecticut 
Lower West Circuit to succeed Rev. Howard 
H. Leber, who has accepted a call into another 
District — Herman J. Riper, President, At- 
lantiec District. 


Rev. Albert P. Schlegel, Hamlet, Ind., has 
been appointed Visitor in Circuit E to succeed 
Rev. Karl F. Schroeder, who has transferred 
to the Cleveland Circuit. — Orromar KRuEGcER, 
President, Central District. 


Rev. Edward J. Rutter, Wimbledon, N. Dak., 
has been appointed Visitor of the New Rock- 
ford Circuit to succeed Rev. George Schu- 
barth, who has accepted a call to another 
District. 


Rev. Lambert Dierks, Barney, N. Dak., has 
been appointed Visitor of the South East 
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Circuit to succeed Rev. Paul Maassel, who Hj 
accepted a call into another circuit. — Rf 
L. K. Meyer, President, North Dakota Distrif 


Rev. Elmer T. Grotelueschen, Elgin, Ii 
has been appointed Visitor of Circuit 5 
succeed Rev. E. H. Happel, who has accept 
the position of Assistant to the Execut 
Secretary on Stewardship and Finance of 


District. — A. H. WeERFELMANN, Presidep 
Northern Illinois District. 
Telegrams 
Telegrams sent to anyone in the Luther} 
Building should be addressed: Luther 


Church — Missouri Synod, FAX — St. Lo 
Mo. We have a Western Union Desk-F¥ 
provided by Western Union. It gives us o 
rect contact. Telegrams addressed to 210 
Broadway are delayed. Remember the FAm 
— Ray C. Rauscuer, Controller, The Luther 
Church — Missouri Synod. 


Notice 


Anyone knowing of Lutherans living ag 
near Cody, Wyo., please notify Rev. Harry 
ScHouz, 7th and Arapahoe, Thermopolis, W. 


Wanted 


Used Communion service for mission cof 
gregation of Waverly, Ohio. Write conditic 
price, etc. — St. Paut’s LuTHERAN CHURGC 
Rev. Arthur O. Krueger, 517 Cedar St., Chil 
cothe, Ohio. 


Used Communion ware for mission.|, 
CHANCEL GuiILpD, Immanuel Lutheran Chur 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. i 

Available | 

Used Communion set for mission congregi# 
tion for cost of transportation. — Zion L 
THERAN CHuRCH, Rev. R. A. Essig, 1036 Wag 
kazoo, Petoskey, Mich. 


| 

Complete set of chancel furniture, og 
blonde finish, in excellent condition, free | 
any subsidized congregation willing to pa 
transportation. Inquire: PraceE LUTHER} 
CuHurcH, Rev. R. W. Meyer, Marcus, Iowa. | 
| 
| 


Changes of Address 


Pastors: 
Graf, Armand, 6330 Southwood, St. Louis 
Mo. ¢ : 
Groenke, Lloyd E., 124 Border Cire! 
Avilla, Ark. 


Hoffmann, Otto E., Box 148, La Valle, W 
Jaech, Emil G., 3203 Belvidere, Seattle | 


Wash. 
Kreutz, Frederick, 1323 12th St., Ona 
Iowa 
Ledebuhr, Arthur A., 1106 W. Vernon Avi 
Kinston, N.C. 
us George, 135 N. Eighth St., Hillsbow 
reg. : 


} 
Sampson, Marlin J., 901 N. W. 20th, Okll 
homa City 6, Okla. if 
Schoenheider, Robert G., 361 Irvington S# 
S.E., Apt. 203, Washington 21,D.Cc. | 
Schultz, Chaplain Frank E., Iowa Staid 
Training School, Eldora, Iowa 
Wismar, Adolph H., 1539 Delia Ave., Akre 
20, Ohio 
Wolkenhauer, Donald N., 2244 Fourth S4 
Northbrook, Ill. | 
Wunrow, Gerald B., 1214 E. Fairchild, Dan 
ville, Ill. | 


Teachers: 


| 
Klepper, Harry W., 956 Hubbard St., a | 
Mich. 


Schmidt, Milton A., 926 Lewis Ave., Sai! 
Joseph, Mich. 
E., Jr., 21061 walt 


—eniiem 


Staab, William 
Warren, Mich. 


Notice 


Articles, church news, 


announce= 


ments, obituaries, intended for publica- 
tion in the LurHERraNn Witness, books 
for review, and general correspondence 
should be addressed to the WurNneEss 


Office, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 
18, Mo. 


Reports of ordinations, installations, 
dedications, ariniversaries, and changes 
of address of pastors and teachers 
should be sent to the Statistical Bureau, 
Lutheran Building, 210 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis 2, Mo. : 


THE LUTHERAN WITNE® 


Letters 


Letters to this department must be 
signed. Names will be withheld upon 
request. The opinions expressed are not 
necessarily those of the Editors, who 
may reject, print in full, or omit matter 
aot pertinent. 


r 100 Letters 


e have received more than 100 letters 
Sponse to “The Concordia Tract Mis- 
A Global Ministry,” which appeared 
ne Dec. 30, 1958, issue of the Lu- 
AN WITNESS. 
ne Christian sent a generous gift, sug- 
ng we mail Gospel tracts to Greece. 
this is impossible,” she wrote, “then 
vhere the need exists.” 
nother Christian mailed us a moving 
er for the unevangelized throughout 
vorld. Convinced that tracts are a way 
reaching many people, he wrote: 
rican Christians may be forced to 
> their accounts in many stations in 
ca and Asia. With the help of native 
ors and workers in those lands, they 
get stronger.” 
‘hank you for showing me a way to 
others,” wrote a young woman who 
ased a check with her letter. 
ll gifts for this vast work, requests 
tracts and tract programs, subscrip- 
} to the Worldwide Evangelist, assur- 
S of prayer, and encouraging words 
most gratifying. We are sure that 
will enable the Concordia Tract Mis- 
to reach a bit further into the world 
the Gospel as a result of the WITNESS 
le. We are grateful that the love of 
st constrains our Christians to re- 
d to the soul needs of humanity. 
may interest you to know that some 
ur tracts are being prepared in Braille 
distribution among the blind — an- 
r result of the article. 
ve Concordia Tract’ Mission thanks 
and your readers for helping God’s 
© in this way. 
(ReEy.) ARTHUR O. KAUL 
. Louis, Mo. 


chologist’s Testimonial 


OTE: “Our school paper contains a 
ic school psychologist’s testimonial 
‘reflects her attitude toward the in- 
tion and the atmosphere of the Lu- 
in Christian day school, specifically 
Central School of Wichita,’ writes 
cipal Alfred B. Kirchhoff. 

ince this testimonial comes .from a 
Lutheran professional person with sev- 
years’ acquaintance with our system, 
t it would pack an impact and have 
al for readers of the LUTHERAN WIT- 
” 


2 Mr. KIRCHHOFF: 


1 some time I have been wanting to 
- to you to express my appreciation, 
professionally and as a mother, for 
xceptional work which you and your 
are doing with children. 

ildren who have been, or have felt, 
ted in other school systems, have ex- 
ed much happiness about the way 
were initially received in your school 
the kind and helpful methods used 
our teachers thereafter. I recall spe- 
lly the reaction of one seventh-grade 
who had felt much rejection in many 
»1 systems and was not too eagér to 
fer midyear to your school. After 
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his first day with you he came to my 
office and said, “I just couldn’t believe it. 
Everyone was so nice to me. It was just 
like they were happy to see me and the 
way was paved for me.” 

_Your handling of this boy effected the 
difference from a scholastic failure with 
emotional problems to a more stable child 
who was able to use his potential toward 
superior scholastic achievement. 

Another boy who was also timid about 
entering the new environment — your 
school — came back after his first day, 
full of elation, and said, “Honestly, Mrs. 
Stafford, I made more friends today than 
I’ve ever had all together in my life.” 

Your school has provided the benign 
environment without which many children 
cannot function adequately. 

I have an opportunity to observe the 
reading, writing, arithmetic, etc., of some 
of these children, and the progress they 
make reflects the care with which they are 
taught. 

Some of the children with whom I have 
worked have not had any other religious 
education experience, and their attitude 
toward this aspect of your work is 
healthy —it helps them to live more com- 
fortably with themselves and others. .. . 


ELIZABETH STAFFORD 


Ryichitankonct Clinical Psychologist 


“Realistic Articles” 


One of our inmates read the Family 
Council article “Two— One Flesh.” Hav- 
ing experienced a broken marriage and 
now viewing it from the perspective of 
this institution, he is able to appreciate 
anew the good religious attitude and the 
common sense that article set forth. 

It is my personal opinion that 50 per 
cent of our inmates would not be in this 
institution if they could have been guided 
into the proper ways of making and main- 
taining a happy marriage. 

I hope the Family Council continues 
with many more realistic articles. 

LESTER C. PETER 

Protestant Chaplain 
Towa State Penitentiary 


Fort Madison, 
lowa 


No U Turns? 


_ In almost every town and city you find 
Signs on street corners warning that “No 
U turns are allowed at any time.” With 
God, however, “U turns” are always en- 
couraged for the one going in the wrong 
direction — away from God. An_ out- 
standing example is the apostle Paul on 
the way to Damascus. 

“I say unto you that likewise joy shall 
be in heaven over one sinner that repent- 
eth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons, which need no_ repentance,” 
uke (sve 


Oakland, Calif. THEO. CARLSON 


Does It Himself? 


I wonder if someone could write a short 
article advising pastors how to deal with 
unscrupulous people who come to them 
for grants or loans. 

A man calling himself “Doctor,” pur- 
porting to be a member of our church 
council here in Honolulu, and also claim- 
ing personal acquaintance with me, has 
been making stops from coast to coast, 
obtaining amounts from $10 to $30. His 
usual story is that his coat pockets have 
been filched of large amounts of cash and 
travelers’ checks and that he must have 
money merely for meals to reach his 
destination. He always maintains he still 
has his ticket. 

Perhaps the article could incorporate the 
suggestion of our Better Business Bureau 
that in every instance of this kind a writ- 
ten receipt be obtained from such a person, 
that a careful description of the man’s 
appearance be jotted down, and that the 
Better Business Bureau be consulted to 
determine whether there have been com- 
plaints against him. 

One or two pastors on the mainland 
promptly get on the telephone to call up 
the pastor of the church in which mem- 
bership is claimed by persons applying for 
financial help. When the distance is great, 
that may not be feasible. 


Perhaps other suggestions might be 
useful. 
Honolulu (ReEv.) W. A. SCHROEDER 


What's Your Answer? 


Grade 10 points for each question (5 for each half) answered satisfactorily 
A mark above 50 is fair; above 70, good; 90 or above, excellent 
Figures in parentheses indicate page numbers 


1. Why are Protestants in Communist China being merged into a single church 


body? (4) What Bible story was depicted in the Lutheran Hour float at 


Pasadena? (5) 


the hand of the Lord? (6) 


What attributes of God the Father are symbolized by various positions of 


How did Ash Wednesday get its name? Why do Christians keep Lent? (7) 


4. What moved the Stockbridge Indians to seek a Lutheran pastor? (8) How 
did some Indian dinner guests show their Christian training? (9) 


What effect has sanctification in'a Christian’s life? (11) 
Why do mission boards speak of a “new” plan for opening missions? (13) 


How can a congregation widen its mission opportunities? (14) 


(71) 


7. When especially should Christians speak out? (16) 
8. Why has The Lutheran Hour become very important? (18) 


How did our founding fathers minister to other German immigrants? What 
family exerted strong influence in the Lutheran Church of America? (19) 


What is the difference between standing before and beside a child? (20) 


«1 the Pope Permitted Me 
to Follow Sound Doctrine, 


I Would Highly Reverence Not Only 


Him but Every Scholastic 


Theologian as Well” 


“It does not harm my faith to reverence him if only he 
leaves me the First Table. In the pope’s house I have been 
baptized, I have been catechized, and I have learned Scrip- 
ture. I would gladly render this honor to my people and my 
beloved fellow citizens so as not to forget my father’s house, 
if only he permitted me to believe in Christ alone and to 
preserve my conscience free from every burden. But the 
pope does not allow this; he demands that I follow his teach- 
ing and neglect Christ’s Word. Therefore I say: Since I can- 
not hold to both, my father’s house and Christ, Christ shall 
remain King for me. My father’s house, with all its people, 
may go where it wills.” 


THIS IS MARTIN LUTHER speaking on a vexing problem 
of his day —a problem no less vexing today. This is just 
one of the 5,000-plus choice quotations on 200 subjects in 
the magnificent new 3-volume anthology What Luther Says. 


@ “The elaborate index will enable you to find ‘what Luther says’ on any 
subject he ever touched — and there are few subjects which he did not at 
some time discuss. But more: you will find it so interesting that you will 
continue to read after you have found what you are looking for.” — 
DR. THEO. HOYER. 


@® “Will be a great help to many in informing themselves about Luther’s 
teachings quickly and authoritatively . . . the selections are copious and 
well chosen.” — DR. HEINRICH BORNKAMM, Professor, Heidelberg 
University. 


@ “Will help to make Luther a dynamic force in the life of today.” — 
AUBREY N. BROWN. ; 


Here are some of the very human fopics and pre::) 
tical wisdom awaiting you in WHAT LUTHER SAY 


The Ups and Downs of Life Are Close Together 4 
Criticizing Is Easy Work 

A Virtue That Blushes to Look at Itself 

Like a Snake, the Devil Is Always Crooked 
Children More Loved than Loving : 
False Christians Are like Rainless Clouds 
We Look Before and After and Pine’ for What Is Ne 
Life Has Its Lights and’Shadows 
The Work That Never Ends 
This World Is a Scaffolding for the Next 

Men Must Be Changed, Not Things 

Burdens Easier for Four Than Two Shoulders 


The Tongue, a Small Member with Large Possibilitie: 


3 handsome volumes. Total of 1,692 pages. Comprehensive General, Topical, 
and Scripture Index. Over-all size: 67% X1014X514. Bound in rich brown 


buckram, Housed in a beautiful pictorial slipcase. 


Only $5.00 down and the balance in four monthly installments. PER SET, $25.00. 


peas through your church office, church book display, or directly on the coupon 
elow: 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 


Please send me: 


installments 


OJ Bill me 
Name —— 


Address 


a ee ee 


Date E oz) 


No. 15W1232, WHAT LUTHER SAYS, @ $25.00 aes 
I enclose [] $5.00 for first payment, balance in four monthly —e 


[1 $25.00 payment in full, postage prepaid | 


